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‘N. C. W. C.’”—-THE CHURCH IN ACTION. 
A Layman’s View. 


BY BENEDICT ELDER. 


=a HE Church in being and the Church in action pre- 
re sent to our minds two different aspects of the one 


The Church in being, in her very nature, im- 
presses us with her essentially divine character; 
ee in spite of hostile forces, with her organization 
always opposed and sometimes sadly deranged, she continues, 
unbroken, her existence, and is maintained by manifest Provi- 
dence to check the errors of men, confound the sects, teach the 
world vital, healing truth and sanctity and save mankind. 
The Church in action, although inspired and vivified by 
the Holy Ghost, impresses us forcibly with her human side; 
with the energy of her leaders, with their strength and moral 
stature, their trained and ready minds, their clear vision and 
wide knowledge and virile sympathy; wherewith, though inex- 
perienced in the comprehensive and minute processes of world 
organization, they are able to search out and develop, to co- 
ordinate and bind together in unity, and set to work, all the 
scattered forces in the Catholic world. 
The Church in action not only is divine in her teaching, 
her guidance, and the fulfillment of her mission; but is great 
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also in her human wisdom, rich in her human resources, 
touching in her human appeal, and an unequaled power for 
good in her human precept and example. Where she is not 
found in action, humanity is seen to suffer. When she was in 
action in Africa, civilization flourished there. When she was 
in action in Asia, the eyes of the world were turned toward 
the East. When she was in action in Europe, Europe was the 
garden of civilization. When her action in Europe was im- 
peded or cut short, Europe declined to what we have wit- 
nessed these past five years, what still we behold transpiring 
there. 

The whole history of the progress of civilization, since the 
beginning of the Christian era unto this day, might very well 
be written around the names of the great Catholic men and 
women whose lives and works mark the different periods of 
the Church in action. 

Catholics in America have a record of religious activity 
that is not without distinction. Bishops, priests, and laymen, 
in every diocese, in every city, have been active, enterprising, 
zealous in the cause of the Church; but, speaking largely, and 
leaving aside the great Councils of Baltimore, there has been 
among them little concert of action or of plan. Many of our 
religious Orders have done signal work. Their achievement 
has, perhaps, no parallel in history; but it has been wrought 
without codrdination or unity in the field as a whole. Lay 
societies have flourished among us, and one or another has 
performed distinctive service to the Church; but they have 
always worked independently of and sometimes even at cross- 
purposes with one another. A Catholic press that is devoted 
and loyal and not without strength, has been developed; but 
the concert of thought and expression that is indispensable 
to the highest uniform excellency has been wanting. 

We have Catholic books without number; but no Catholic 
literature. We have Catholic readers in fair proportion; but 
nothing like a recognized, not to say weighty, Catholic opinion 
on public questions. Our missions have grown into parishes, 
our parishes have multiplied, our dioceses have increased in 
number and have grown in strength quite steadily and in 
many cases quite remarkably; we have won place and pres- 
tige in our country; but there has never been here a “Catholic 
movement.” 
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We have not yet seen the whole Church as a unit in 
action. 

“The Church has had for years its dioceses and arch- 
dioceses well organized and well equipped,” said the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Russell at the meeting of the Catholic editors in Wash- 
ington; “but we have never until last September had a national 
organization; we have never had a national interest in the 
Catholic activities of the whole country.” It was last Septem- 
ber that the Catholic hierarchy, at the call of his Eminence, 
Cardinal Gibbons, issued at the instance of His Holiness, Pope 
Benedict XV., met in Washington. This was the largest meeting 
of the hierarchy ever held in America. It was called for the 
purpose of “organizing on a national scale every field of 
Catholic activity.” The comprehensive plan outlined by the 
venerable Cardinal and proposed to the assembled bishops by 
the Programme Committee was accepted almost in its entirety, 
with the important exception of financial proposals. The Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Council, which is the Catholic hier- 
archy of the United States acting as a corporate unit, was ac- 
cordingly voted into being and has since been organized in 
detail. The Church in America is, therefore, now in action as 
a unit, and “N. C. W. C.” is a symbol of all that the Church in 
this country stands for in the organized activities of her 
people. 

It was the writer’s privilege to be present at the Washing- 
ton meeting of Catholic editors, where was taken the first for- — 
mal action in the way of bringing Catholic publishers and 
writers of every description into the general organization of 
the Press, Publicity and Literature Department of the N. C. 
W. C. One could not but feel a glow of satisfaction at the 
large spirit of coédperation there manifested upon all sides. 
One could not miss its meaning. It marked, we all believed, 
the beginning of a new epoch, in which, as never before, the 
Church in America will stamp the influence of her teaching 
upon our national life, in civic, social and industrial affairs, 
and in all public questions that have a direct bearing on 
Christian faith and morals. 

As Bishop Russell unfolded to this meeting the complete 
scheme of organization of the N. C. W. C., and presented in 
detail the plans proposed for the Press Department, each ad- 
ditional feature of the programme outlined told of new pos- 
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sibilities, opened new avenues of activity, revealed new sources 
of energy, to be developed and utilized by the Church in action. 
One could see in prospect a quickening of the mass-sense of 
our Catholic people. One imagined the rising generation of 
Catholics exerting a mighty force in the nation, confronting 
the evils of their time with a hitherto unknown solidarity of 
thought and action. 

As in the early days of the Church, when Catholics by their 
exemplary conduct set themselves as a class apart; when they 
did not amass great wealth or limit the size of their families 
or procure divorces or frequent the public baths or surround 
themselves with a number of slaves; did not, in short, devote 
their lives to self-indulgence as was the manner of their time; 
but instead practised self-discipline and schooled themselves 
to charity; so today, with the Church as the Church in action, 
thoroughly organized, fully equipped, and functioning in her 
work as in her teaching—with undivided singleness of purpose 
and complete unity of plan—we can hope that in this genera- 
tion or in the next, her children by their virtuous lives and 
their distinctive good works will again verify to great masses 
outside the fold her divine mission to mankind. 

Henceforth, the entire hierarchy will meet annually. This 
alone presages a wider and more intimate knowledge among 
the clergy of the needs of our times, and a deeper, more abid- 
ing confidence among the laity that the Church, divine in her 
origin and in the true source of her strength, is great even on 
her human side, and is in every way entitled to their full 
loyalty and support. Between times, the N. C. W. C., that is 
to say, the hierarchy as a corporate entity, ‘will function 
through an Administrative Committee, composed of seven 
members of the corporation, elected annually by secret bal- 
lot, who constitute the executive body, just as a Board of Di- 
rectors in corporations generally. The members of the Ad- 
ministrative Committee elected last September to serve until 
the next annual meeting are: Archbishop E. J. Hanna, of San 
Francisco, Chairman; Archbishop D. J. Dougherty, of Phila- 
delphia; Archbishop Austin Dowling, of St. Paul; Bishop P. J. 
Muldoon, of Rockford, the Vice-Chairman; Bishop William T. 
Russell, of Charleston, Secretary; Bishop Joseph Schrembs, of 
Toledo; and Bishop Regis J. Canevin, of Pittsburgh. 

The Administrative Committee will in turn function 
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mainly through Departments. Five Departments have so far 
been erected. They are: Legislation, under Archbishop 
Dougherty; Social Service, under Bishop Muldoon; Education, 
under Archbishop Dowling; Press and Literature, under 
Bishop Russell; and Catholic Societies, under Bishop 
Schrembs, a department which, to us of the laity, holds out 
special hopes. Others will be erected as the work advances 
or as occasion may require. 

A representative of each of these departments sits as a 
member of the Executive Department headed by a General 
Secretary, with headquarters at Washington. The organization 
of each Department, under the Bishop in charge, is very elas- 
tic, affording all latitude necessary to elicit full interest and 
utilize every talent in both clergy and laity for any given 
activity. Committees, secretaries, executive boards, advisory 
councils, composed of clergy and laity, men and women, 
representative of every organization and every interest in any 
way affected, as the business in hand indicates, are provided 
for; with virtually no restrictions other than what they them- 
selves impose, except that before final action in the name of 
the N. C. W. C., the approval of the bishop in charge must be 
secured. Thus liberty and authority are combined; unity with 
the utmost freedom is secured; and the fullest encouragement 
is given to initiative and enterprise on the part of all. 

The plan is at once resilient and strong; at the same time 
democratic and safe. It envelops and stimulates everything 
without absorbing anything. It reaches all organizations of 
Catholics, national, diocesan or parochial, but without affect- 
ing the identity or interfering with the distinctive line of work 
of any. It extends to every individual who is active in the 
Catholic cause; but without imposing any restraint that one’s 
own bishop and pastor do not impose. Indeed, the very ex- 
cellence of the plan depends upon preserving the identity and, 
as far as may be, promoting the special interests of all existing 
organizations, and upon encouraging the most active initiative 
on the part of individuals; for it is just this codrdination, de- 
velopment and use of all Catholic activities and resources, 
without concentration on any one or any single group, that 
affords the Church in action her unequaled facility for reach- 
ing all classes of society with her influence. Humanly speak- 
ing, right here is the secret of that power, which the Church 
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has shown time and time again in different countries, and at 
least twice throughout the civilized world, to check the decad- 
ent forces of exaggerated materialism, renovate society, and 
set humanity once more in the way of true and lasting 
progress. 

The decision of the hierarchy to enter upon this broad 
scheme of organization was not reached hurriedly or by 
unanimous acclaim. It is better so. The fire that flashes up 
quickly, soon flickers out. The “unanimous approval” of a 
large body of men has not the moral force that is popularly 
supposed. In the Jewish Great Sanhedrin, one of the most 
learned bodies of men in ancient or modern times, it was a 
rule that when capital judgments were unanimously voted, 
they could not be carried into execution, the reason being that 
where no division of opinion on a matter of great import 
appeared in such a body, this was evidence that its members 
were influenced by some common prejudice or other pre-dis- 
position. By the same token, the wisdom of the decision of the 
hierarchy to organize on a nation-wide scale every field of 
Catholic activity in this country, is confirmed by the slight op- 
position at the time expressed, as we may be sure that every 
reasonable objection to the plan was then considered, and 
dismissed. 

In fact, for many months before the National Catholic 
Welfare Council was formed, “N. C. W. C.” signified the 
National Catholic War Council; and while the latter is now 
coming to an end, and the new Council is a distinct organiza- 
tion, broader in aim and scope and permanent in character, 
much of the old Council’s plan of organization has been incor- 
porated in the larger scheme. For instance, the idea of en- 
couraging lay societies to greater effort by giving them a con- 
stituent place in the organization without absorbing them or 
interfering with their distinctive activities, was successfully 
tried out by the War Council. Certainly the War Activities 
of the Knights of Columbus lost nothing of value, and that 
Order itself nothing of prestige, through having the endorse- 
ment and assistance of the Administrative Committee of 
Bishops of the old N. C. W. C. And now Bishop Schrembs has 
formed two organizations, one of women’s societies, the other 
of men’s, which promise immense good to the American 
Church. In nearly every parish, there are many laymen and 
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laywomen who longed to do something for the Church; but 
hitherto they have often beer obliged, all unwillingly, to 
stand idle in the market place. By wise and keen-sighted 
direction, these men and women will be set to work in their 
appropriate place. Why should not the reproach leveled at 
the Church, that she does not know how to utilize the zeal 
and energy of her laity, cease to have force and a new era, 
like to the first age of the Church, be inaugurated? 

Again, the idea that Catholics as a body should hence- 
forth take a more active part in the solution of the industrial 
and social problems of our country, that there should be, 
from time to time, some authoritative, even though not in its 
strictest sense binding, expression of the Catholic mind on 
vital questions of public and common concern, that a means 
of rallying Catholic sentiment, of stimulating Catholic 
thought, of forming and strengthening a distinctive Catholic 
opinion on matters affecting the common welfare, should be 
at hand—all this was implied when the Bishops of the old 
Council issued their now celebrated “Reconstruction Pro- 
gramme.” 

Nor is there anything new or strange, in the Catholic 
world, in the coexistence of centralization and democracy. 
The Church is the one institution in the world in which the 
two can coexist. As Americans we are traditionally opposed 
to too much centralization, fearing that our democratic insti- 
tutions, indeed our very liberties, must in consequence suffer 
undue limitation. In the case of civil government there is 
ground for such fear. Civil governments have a coercive 
power. They not only bind to obedience when they are just, 
but they physically compel-obedience, whether or not just. 
Past history does not afford us any example where democratic 
liberty among citizens has long survived the strong centraliza- 
tion of government. The danger of this trend or this tendency 
in government is, therefore, wherever it appears, a very real 
danger. 

Not so in the Church. The function of the Church, it is 
true, is to govern, but to govern spiritually, to exact “a reason- 
able service,” flowing freely from reason enlightened by faith. 
She binds to obedience, but she does not physically compel 
even the least of us to obey. Her strength is in her moral 
force; otherwise, she has none. We obey her because she is 
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right. If we in any case surrender our liberties it is only 
because we do so willingly. Whether she is centralized or 
decentralized, organized or disorganized, cannot affect the 
freedom of our choice. The democracy of the Church, in this 
aspect, is as absolute as anything on earth can be. All the 
power she is able to exert could not force one person, against 
his own will, to do the least thing. Centralization of Catholic 
activities and resources is, therefore, free of danger to the 
democracy that the Catholic faithful enjoy. The two can exist 
together in the Catholic world. They have existed together 
in the past, in times that we refer to as the great Ages of Faith, 
when, not only in subscribing to defined dogmas, but also in 
their large civic activities, in their social and industrial 
affairs, in their works of education, science and art, all 
Catholics were united in aim and generally codperated in 
action. 

The complete order of those days will never return. The 
whole social order of an age does not change without cause. 
But there is no reason, though the main structure is wrecked, 
to discard the perfectly sound timbers of the old building; 
none to re-dig the foundations when they were laid on solid 
rock. The fatal blunder of the sixteenth century can yet be 
retrieved, when the structure of society now building is set 
on the old rock foundation, and the timbers that still are sound 
are again put to use, rehewn a little, perhaps, to fit in with 
our up-to-date plans, but with their fiber unshaken and their 
strength unimpaired. The new building may take its form and 
symmetry from our own times; its compartments may be ar- 
ranged to suit present-day needs; its appointments may con- 
form to modern standards; but unless its foundation and struc- 
tural timbers were those of the Ages of Faith, the thing would 
one day end in disaster for us all. 

The sixteenth century was an age of religious inventions, 
which since have all collapsed; the seventeenth, an age of 
political inventions, which since have all been wrecked; the 
eighteenth an age of philosophical inventions, which since 
have all been abandoned; the nineteenth, an age of mechanical 
inventions, which since have been a help in building civiliza- 
tion, but more efficient in destroying it. Through all the 
Church has remained unchanged, unscathed, in universal be- 
ing. With human ingenuity again exhausted, as after the col- 
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lapse of Roman civilization, she again rises to action, again 
calls together her children to help save mankind. 

America, the land of great promise, the home of noble 
and generous people, the source of the world’s richest sub- 
stance, naturally will be one of the principal theatres of the 
Church in action, and here the N. C. W. C. occupies the 
centre of the stage. We all are players, priests, and laymen, 
men and women, everyone, though each one makes and learns 
his own lines. For the sake of God and humanity we must all 
strive that when played out they will be in perfect accord. 

The coming meeting of the hierarchy is looked forward to 
in a spirit of prayer and hopefulness by laymen and women 
throughout the whole country. Since the meeting of last 
September, a new tide, if I may borrow a famed expression, 
is running in the hearts of American Catholics. Proud of the 
great work so nobly begun by our bishops in that memorable 
gathering and encouraged by the wonderful progress which 
the Administrative Committee, has made in putting into action 
the measures resolved upon, we are confident that our leaders, 
with God’s blessing, will solidfy the results already obtained 
and remove any lingering doubt that a new era has truly 
dawned. 








RALPH HODGSON. 
BY THEODORE MAYNARD. 


= HE first book of a poet is commonly his best. 

Mii Many a rapturous youth has been greeted with 

Ai) delight for the promise of his initial artistic 

waceniaca essay, and has failed to fulfill his promise. The 

ieee —86) lyrical impulse tends to work itself out rapidly, 

to expend all its energy in its first flight. The minor poet 

possess 3 no reserve force, and tends to grow more accom- 
plished and less inspired as he grows older. 

This tragic fate has even befallen those who are by no 
means among the minor poets. It befell Swinburne, whose 
quickly gained maturity steadily declined after his thirtieth 
year. When so astounding a talent dwindled away into a 
commonplace respectability, when all that magnificent rush 
and riot became hardly more than a mechanical habit, there 
is small wonder that lesser gifts are unable to sustain them- 
selves for long. 

Such is not the case with Ralph Hodgson. His first book, 
The Last Blackbird, published in 1907, shows skill, but nothing 
that one would expect to develop into genius. Indeed, it is the 
skill, the assured skill, of The Last Blackbird that must lie 
heavily upon the heart of the critic. Here is a young man who 
has shot his last poetic bolt. We can praise his verses sadly: 
praise them because the verses are good: sadly because they 
are not suggestive of better work to come. 

Nevertheless the critic has been confounded, for Mr. 
Hodgson has completely cast away and renewed his skin. He 
has not merely developed; to all intents he is become a new 
poet, apparently owing no debt to his past. 

If, however, we look back (with the wisdom that arrives 
after the event) to Mr. Hodgson’s early volume, we will be able 
to see, I think, some hints of the peculiar quality that this poet 
has made his own. Here and there lines are to be found that 
are more than clever, a whimsical note half-heard, a cadence, 
a trill, preludes to a great burst of song. These stir, as birds 
in a bush, in the opening of “The Winds,” a poem which, like 
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so many poems in the book, is made out of a metrical device 
that is not only rigidly formal, but rigidly conventional. 


Great scutcheoned moths with velvet hoods, 
And moths whose wings bore no device, 
Blundered out of dusky woods. 


Constrained by some rare avarice 
Or deeper sense not guessed by me, 
To seek in flame their Paradise. 


Bleaching fern and waning tree— 
Tired of these the willow-wren 
Sang and slipped off oversea. 


No medaled thrush for music then! 
And the blackbird cock made melody 
No more than his brindled hen. 


Hour in, hour out, the dragon-fly 
Raced his image in a ditch 
Blue with cloudless undersky. 


Here we observe an originality of phrase such as “Blun- 
dered out of dusky woods,” and an originality of image, 


Hour in, hour out, the dragon-fly 
Raced his image in a ditch; 


but the technique masters the artist, not the artist the 
technique. This is true of nearly all the pieces included in 
The Last Blackbird; but among the exceptions to the rule may 
be cit:d the ballad “St. Athelstan,” where we see the poet 
shaking himself free from his bondage, and beginning to ac- 
quire that easy mastery over his medium which later was so 
triumphantly vindicated in “The Song of Honor.” Another, 
though less striking exception, is the lyric “Thrown.” 
I’m down, good Fate, you’ve won the race; 
Bite deep and break a tooth in me; 
Nor spit your poison in my face, 
And let me be; 
Leave me an hour and come again 
With insults new and further pain. 
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For of your tooth I'll make a pen, 
And of your slaver ink, and will 
I bring a joy to being then 
To race you still; 
A laughing child with feathered heels 
Who shall outspeed your chariot wheels. 


For the rest there is a good deal of ingenuity in Mr. Hodg- 
son, in his first phase, not a few cunning tricks, a dash of 
humor, and an apprehension (perhaps the most hopeful sign 
of future power) that things are not entirely satisfactory with 
him. A good stanza from his long (too long) poem entitled 
“My Books :” 


Books of travel; books of sport; 
Books of no or some or great 
Theological import; 
Books about affairs of State, 


is followed by an exceedingly bad stanza where the writer is 
over-concerned with his facile cleverness: 


Near the “Wit’s Interpreter” 
(Like an antique Whitaker, 

Full of strange etcetera), 
“Areopagitica.” 


“The Erring Muse,” “An Elegy Upon a Poem Ruined by a 
Clumsy Metre,” and “The Vanity of Human Ambition and Big 
Behaviour,” are interesting as showing that Mr. Hodgson did 
not feel a complacency which has ruined hundreds of artists. 
Otherwise these three poems seem to be a fuss about noth- 
ing. They are not without flashes of humor, but they are long- 
winded, forced and exceedingly tiresome. In one of these oc- 
curs the quatrain: 


_Go to! I will to Prose and win his favor. 
Too soon my lyric wine is at the lee; 

Too soon my lyric salt hath lost its savour; 
I will to Prose and pray him succor me. 


Fortunately Mr. Hodgson did not carry out his threat for, 
ten years after the publication of The Last Blackbird, he gath- 
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ered together all of his work that he wished to preserve and 
brought it forward under the title of Poems. Separate poems 
had been published in the form of broad sheets and were well- 
known, but not more than half a dozen of such poems had ap- 
peared in a decade until the last slim volume, which had 
been announced some time in advance, eventually saw the 
light. Upon Poems, a tiny collection of the work of ten years, 
Ralph Hodgson’s reputation rests. It is about a third of the 
size of The Last Blackbird, but it has set its author among the 
leading poets of the day. And so little does Mr. Hodgson 
think of the larger volume, that he has taken care that it shall 
never be included in the bibliographies inserted at the end of 
“Georgian Poetry.” It sold, I am told, about twenty copies 
upon publication, and the poet is no doubt glad to know that 
it did not become more widely known. He has been freed 
from Juvenilia, and will, I fear, not be grateful to me for hav- 
ing disinterred The Last Blackbird’s skeleton. I have done so 
for a definite critical reason, and to do Ralph Hodgson honor. 

It would be difficult to find another instance, unless pos- 
sibly that of Gray, of so much fame arising from so thin a 
sheaf of verse. I cannot believe that Poems contains the 
whole of Mr. Hodgson’s output during a period when Tagore 
has written a score of books! No doubt infinite care has been 
taken to set the finishing touch to every song, but even so a 
great deal of work must have been suppressed to leave an ex- 
quisite residium. By taking thought stature if not bulk has 
been added unto. 

The chief point to notice, however, is not that Mr. Hodg- 
son has allowed only his finest work to go before the world; 
not that he must have suppressed a crowd of lyrics; but what 
has been suppressed in the lyrics of which the poet is not 
ashamed to confess himself the father. The Last Blackbird 
was overloaded. In that book the unessential’ was not cut 
away so sternly as in Poems. Ralph Hodgson has learned 
how and what to omit, and the result is an absolute clarity. 
Mr. Davies also has a good deal of this knack of clarity (de- 
spite his awkward syntax), but Mr. Davies does not use the 
blue pencil or the knife. In the whole of Poems there is not a 
word that is unnecessary or that is not perfectly apt. As an 
example of this effective economy I will take “The Swallow,” 
which ends abrupt and complete in the middle of a sentence. 
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The morning that my baby came 
They found a baby swallow dead, 
And saw a something, hard to name, 
Flit moth-like over baby’s bed. 


My joy, my flower, my baby dear 
Sleeps on my bosom well, but oh! 

If in the autumn of the year 

When swallows gather round and go— 


Coming now to a consideration of the main body of Ralph 
Hodgson’s work we shall, if we inquire what is its most char- 
acteristic note, find that it is that of praise. I speak of the 
matter and not of the manner of his poetry, though these are 
(as in all great art) bound together; so that the poet’s ecstasy 
of gratitude rises above and succeeds in transforming Christo- 
pher Smart’s fine but frigid stanza scheme, with which he 
works, into a new and a marvelous artistic instrument. This 
is “The Testament of Beautysprite,” an excellent, rapturous 
thanksgiving: from it I quote two separate but related 
passages: 

I heard the universal choir, 
The Sons of Light exalt their Sire 
With universal song, 
Earth’s lowliest and loudest notes, 
Her million times ten million throats 
Exalt Him loud and long, 
And lips and lungs and tongues of Grace 
From every part and every place, 
Within the shining of His face, 
The universal throng. 

* ok * 
The music of a lion strong 
That shakes a hill a whole night long, | 
A hill as loud as he, 
The twitter of a mouse among 
Melodious greenery, 
The ruby’s and the rainbow’s song, 
The nightingale’s—all three, 
The song of life that wells and flows 
From every leopard, lark and rose 
And everything that gleams or goes 
Lack-lustre in the sea. 
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Ralph Hodgson is not theological, yet his attitude is very 
religious. The whole creation is pressed into singing “The 
Song of Honor” to make up a sort of compendium of gratitude. 
Nothing is too lowly or too exalted to escape, for 


God loves an idle rainbow 
No less than laboring seas. 


In “The Bride,” as a background to the picture, stands the 
patience of Providence of which the poet is conscious while he 
writes: 

I thought of you sweet lovers, 
The things you say and do, 

The pouts and tears and partings 
And swearings to be true, 

The kissing in the barley— 

You brazens, both of you! 

I nearly burst out crying 

With thinking of you two. 


It put me in a frenzy 

Of pleasure nearly pain, 

A host of blurry faces 

’Gan shaping in my brain, 

I shut my eyes to see them 
Come forward clear and plain, 
I saw them come full flower, 
And blur and fade again. 


One moment so I saw them, 
One sovereign moment so, 

A host of girlish faces 

All happy and aglow, 

With Life and Love it dealt them 
Before it laid them low, 

A hundred years, a thousand, 
Ten thousand years ago. 


One moment so I saw them 
Come back with time full tide, 
The host of girls, your grannies, 
Who lived and loved and died 
To give your mouth its beauty, 
Your soul its gentle pride, 

Who wrestled with the ages 

To give the world a bride. 
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In “Eve” we have again as a background to the picture 
Providence, but now it is the tragedy of Providence frustrated. 
This is didactic criticism, so I hasten to add that Mr. Hodgson 
invariably avoids the didactic, which however much in place 
in the critic would be ruinous to the poet. It is difficult to keep 
clear of the entangling nets; one would think it would have 
been impossible in a poem whose subject was the Fall of Man. 
But the consummate artistry of Mr. Hodgson achieves the im- 
possible in a triumph far more amazing than the technical 
skill displayed in the haunting music of the verse itself. It is 
even more amazing than that superb stroke of the infernal 
toasting of Eve with which the poem concludes: 


Picture that orchard sprite 
Eve, with her body white, 
Supple and smooth to her 
Slim finger tips, 
Wondering, listening, 
Listening, wondering, 

Eve with a berry 

Half-way to her lips. 


Oh had our simple Eve 

Seen through the make-believe! 
Had she but known the 
Pretender he was! 

Out of the boughs he came, 
Whispering still her name, 
Tumbling in twenty rings 
Into the grass. 


Here was the strangest pair 
In the world anywhere, 
Eve in the bells and grass 
Kneeling, and he 
Telling his story low... 
Singing birds saw them go 
Down the dark path to 
The Blasphemous Tree. 

* * * 
Picture her crying 
Outside in the lane 
Eve, with no dish of sweet 
Berries and plums to eat, 
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Haunting the gate of the 
Orchard in vain... 
Picture the lewd delight 
Under the hill tonight— 
“Eva!” the toast goes round, 
“Eva!” again. 


It might be pedantic to read into “The Bull”—which to- 
gether with “The Song of Honor” and “Eve” make a central 
group of supreme excellence among Mr. Hodgson’s poems—the 
ideas of Providence and of Praise; or to assert in so many 
words that God is as mindful of a dying bull as of a sparrow 
falling to the ground. But at the risk of pedantry, I will say 
that I think that these ideas dig their philosophic roots amid 
the tangled undergrowth and the towering trees of a tropic 
forest. A certain grimly powerful and unpleasant realism has 
concealed the poet’s intellectual intention. But the realism is 
only the accidental circumstance here. For the realist turns 
away from the loathsome vultures and flies gathering round 
the dying chieftain of the herd, in whose dim brain are pass- 
ing dreams that are memories of his prime, and in turning 
refers the particular to the universal in a dirge over mortality. 


Pity him that he must wake; . 
Even now the swarm of flies 
Blackening his bloodshot eyes 
Bursts and blusters round the lake, 
Scattering from the feast half-fed, 
By great shadows overhead; 


And the dreamer turns away 
From his visionary herds 

And his splendid yesterday, 
‘Turns to meet the loathly birds 
Flocking round him from the skies, 
Waiting for the flesh that dies. 





THE PEARL OF PARAY. 


BY L. WHEATON. 


ay] | is part of the character of the Saint of Paray to 


41 stand aside in the shadow until the great devo- 
ai tion of which she was the apostle had spread over 
®) the entire world; until the noble basilica, its 

2 a universal monument, was completed, and Incar- 
nate Love, the Living Fact symbolized by the flaming 
Heart, was given by Papal decree to little ones and all the 
world as daily Bread; for the Pascendi Gregis of Pius 
X. is the crown and consummation of Margaret Mary’s work. 
Then the shy and diffident Beata stepped into the blaze of 
glory prepared by her “tremendous Lover” for the devoted 
creature whose mission was an anguish, its incentive a con- 
suming joy. 

The great women saints are all stamped with their own 
individuality, illumined by grace. Teresa, Catherine, Ger- 
trude, Paula, the Foundresses, the nuns down to the unique 
Rose of Lisieux, each has her particular beauty and force of 
character, natural charm as well as supernatural gifts, and by 
their writings and personal history they have determined the 
opinion of posterity as to the separate flavor or quality of their 
sanctity. We can find the woman in the saint. 

But here is one, undistinguished, indeed insignificant, 
colorless, meant to be so, clumsy even stupid in the commonest. 
domestic offices, no not stupid—love is never stupid—but ex- 
tremely unfortunate in her disposal of the convent crockery, 
in her unsatisfactory sweeping of the cloister, in anything she 
was given to do. It is only in the retrospect (and all the de- 
positions were made in the afterglow when her cause had 
triumphed) that her sisters explain her abstraction and awk- 
wardness by her helpless thrall to Love. She was just an un- 
interesting girl hopelessly enamored, dazed, preoccupied, con- 
sumed by the divine favors. “I saw Him, I felt Him near me, 
and understood Him much better than if I had seen and heard 
Him with my corporal senses.” How could she see the cob- 
web in the cloister when Some One stood between her and 
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her work? How could she hold the plate in her wet hands 
when she was trembling with joy, how could she thread her 
needle when her eyes were clouded with tears of immeasur- 
able happiness? The only explanation of her singularities is 
that she was beside herself with love; and being ignorant of 
any theological theory of her experiences, she simply took 
what came, bewildered with the delight, confused by the hu- 
miliation of the external consequences of her abstraction; for 
like all finer souls, she was sensitive and not unaware of the 
strange impression she was making on her little cloistered 
world. 

These Divine favors began in her novitiate days. That 
dear and wise Mother de Saumaise, who guided her during the 
difficult period of the Revelations and who brought her into 
spiritual relations with Father de La Colombiére, had not yet 
come to govern Paray, and even she, at one time, was puzzled 
by her though she loved and trusted her. Now, before her 
profession, the question arose as to whether she had the sim- 
plicity necessary for a Visitandine; holy as they recognized her 
to be, had she their “spirit?” Poor Margaret Mary! The fact 
was that she was simplicity itself and her spirit was of God, 
with nothing to spoil it; but her conduct certainly was, to the 
general eye, queer. She turns to her Divine Lover with wist- 
ful reproach: “It is You Who are sending me away. You 
draw me altogether to Yourself and I cannot do things like 
others.” And yet she cannot give up this secret life for any 
inducement. Our Lord tells her to let her Superior know that 
He will make her more useful to the order than she can wish, 
“mais d’une maniére qui n’est encore connue que de Moi.” 
Who has had so extraordinary an influence on the whole civil- 
ized world as this useless, absent-minded girl? And to her 
order she is its perfect star. 

The ways of Christ with His hidden favorites are as varied 
as their own characters and history. With Magdalen and the 
beautiful soul of Margaret of Cortona, He is gentle, careful, 
exquisitely delicate. He shields them from the least wound, 
they must never be hurt by man’s scathing tongue. His deal- 
ings with them reveal one aspect of His human character. 
With Gertrude He is munificent, outpouring of His love in 
response to her warm nature; with the ankress of Norwich, 
the Lady Julian, homely and tender; with Catherine intimate ‘ 
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to the point of apparent identity; with Teresa royal, mag- 
‘“nificent, melting; but with Marguérite, who had none of the 
gifts of these others, He was baffling in the extremes of tender- 
ness and severity. 

First He made the diffident girl His very own by such a 
siege of her unlessoned heart as she could not resist. She 
was inebriated with the torrent of His pleasure. She would 
when she had the chance, and this occurred often in her pro- 
fessed life, kneel for seven and twelve hours at a time, per- 
fectly motionless before the Blessed Sacrament, oblivious of 
time and life, feeling, as she said, as if she had no body. And, 
when questioned by her Superior as to what took place during 
those hours, she went through the anguish of trying to tell 
love’s secret. At first, as on the occasion of the rapture fol- 
lowing her profession, she says guardedly: “C’est en ce jour 
que mon divin Maitre voulit bien me recevoir pour Son 
épouse; mais d’une maniére que je me sens impuissante d’ex- 
primer. Seulement je dirai qu’il me parlait et traitait comme 
une épouse du Thabor.” And in the midst of these hidden 
tokens of His secret love, she was being treated with scant 


consideration and a sort of irritated toleration by those about 
her; never was she satisfactory, never useful: 


Sharpness me save 
From being slain by sweet. 


The charm and external dignity of her sister saints was 
necessary for their special mission. Here it was neither neces- 
sary nor expedient. Our Lord once took her little heart and 
placed it in the burning furnace of His own; and there she 
saw it, but a tiny shining speck in all the glow. She did not 
matter essentially. She was as official in her uses as the priest 
who brings down the Presence on the altar. She was the 
little typist taking down the divine dictation; the insignficant 
messenger proclaiming the great message. No one must 
notice the medium till she has served her purpose, then the 
untold glory of heaven and earth. A Teresa might have dis- 
tracted by the exceeding grace and human power of her own 
splendid personality; a Catherine might have confused the 
eye with that strangely recurring divine resemblance. Any 
other of the divine confidantes might have been too lovely with 
visible sanctity and natural gifts to do this special work. But 
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here is only Psyche awaiting all her color and life from Love: 


Feeling her nothingness her giddiest boast 
As being the charm for which He loved her most. 


She was the little gypsy maid sued from her hedge by the 
High King: 
For far off royal ancestry betrayed 


By some wild beauties to herself unknown, 
Some voidness of herself in her strange ways, 


and by that voidness offering the nothingness which is capac- 
ity. The Lord of her heart is alternately alluring and master- 
ful; she is bewildered with delight, annihilated with majesty, - 
joyfully tremulous under the severity of correction, “kiss’d and 
beaten, too,” He gives her all that can keep her soul enthralled, 
controlled, possessed by Him. 

Yet ever and anon through the years of her painful ex- 
ternal life, between the onslaughts of that imperious Love, she 
falls back upon her poor self dismayed at that situation in 
which His crushing commands have placed her. It is the 
strangest, indeed the most interesting in its sharp contrasts, 
of all those complete and ultimate romances which furnish 
the hagiography of the Church, full of heavenly paradoxes 
and apparent inconsistencies, so secret and so public, the in- 
strument so incapable, yet so exactly right; the shrinking 
dread of the surface existence, the palpitating delights of that 
hidden and almost uninterrupted intercourse, the anguish and 
the joy; the secluded Burgundian town and the world-wide 
apostolate; the great basilica of Montmartre looking down on 
the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them, and the 
little Visitandine church, separated by a grille from the mon- 
astery. Here at curfew come the village folk for their night 
prayers, conducted by the curé, who mounts the pulpit, candle 
in hand and prays audibly with them, pausing for their 
examen of conscience, then sends them away with a blessing. 
Silence and darkness fall upon this sanctuary, the heart of all 
the world, as Rome is its head. 

One looks at the altar and remembers Who came forth 
from the sacramental mystery and made His plaint to the 
adorer at the grille. He will always have His way. He wants 
human love; she must get it for Him; she has done so. She 
has carried to the farthest ends of the earth the message of 
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His Heart. It is the Renaissance of Love and she, who was 
the drudge, “l’esclave,’ as she called herself, is now the 
Princess Royal of that Heart with which in life she was in- 
fatuated. 

It is almost impossible to write of such love as this. “None 
but Thyself can utter Thee throughout all days.” If only the 
stiff phraseology of the time could be converted into the lan- 
guage of the Discourse after the Last Supper of which, indeed, 
it is the supplement, it would be more simple and impressive. 
What the Saint understood in the depths of her soul or heard 
in some ineffable way in those divine colloquies, she has had 
to translate retrospectively into phrases which may almost 
sound rhetorical. But it is not the terms of the devotion, but 
the power that lies behind the great promises that has made 
it so magnificent and world-wide a success. 

The humble Saint overwhelmed by the caresses of this 
Spouse of Thabor is conscious that she is bearing no likeness 
to the Crucified, “tout déchiré and disfiguré sur le Calvaire.” 
He tells her: “Laisse Moi faire chaque chose en son temps, car 
je veux que tu sois maintenant le jouet de Mon amour.” Con- 
versely, she would reply in exactly the same spirit, although in 
a different tongue: 


Thy love has conquered me; 

Do with me as Thou wilt, 

And use me as a chattel that is Thine. 

Kiss, tread me under foot, cherish or beat, 
Sheathe in my heart sharp pain up to the hilt, 
Invent what else were most perversely sweet. 
Go as Thou wilt and come! Lover divine, 
Thou art still jealously and wholly mine. 


The great difficulty in discovering our Saint lies not in the 
paucity of matier regarding her, but in the immense quantity 
of authentic documents which are so ostensibly written in the 
afterglow of her triumph. In the Tablet of May 22d, Father 
Martindale has thrown his unerring searchlight upon this 
figure, obscured by conventional bingrapay: and he fearlessly 
tells us what he sees: 

There is but little charm in Margaret Mary; rarely light 
heartedness; merriment rarely; unless I err, never a sense 
of humor. Dare I suggest, with utter reverence for a saint 
whose help I have always asked, that without overwhelm- 
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ing grace, she would have grown up in easy circumstances 
empty headed and frivolous; in hard conditions stupid and 
cowed? In her is no trace of originality nor of independ- 
ence .. . Nothing is more forced and reforced upon her 
by direct consciousness, by Superiors’ admonitions and by 
revelation, than her personal futility; her inadequacy even - 
for ordinary life, still more for a public, enduring Church- 
wide mission. Blank canvas before God, Christ’s wax, His 
toy, His hand-ball; so will she feel herself. We shall not 
wonder then to find in the expression of her highest visions 
even—that she is colloquial constantly, ungrammatical at 
times, awkward and ill-arranged in style is a personal 
matter merely—no turn of phrase, no mannerism, no tiniest 
sentence unmarked by the purest conventions of the 
seventeenth century. Never, alas, I feel was there a period 
of so sincere an artificiality. 

The classicism of the French Renaissance was exuberant 
and showed true temperament; that of the Empire was 
shoddy imitation; this singular seventeenth century, 
though points of originality project both in its austerities 
and in its decoration, was extraordinarily obedient to its 
own conventions, and of its children none more so than this 
Saint. She reflects almost textually her authors. The same 
rhythm, metaphors, false antithéses, conceits even, whether 
it is she who speaks, or the Saints, or Mary, or Our Lord. 
That she could understand. So by a tender condescension, 
Our Lady to Bernadette spoke patois. Is all this super- 
cilious? Please God, far from it. I believe Our Lord meant 
exactly what He said when He repeated to her that by an 
instrument wholly inappropriate, he meant to renew His 
Church. I feel that the abstract Saint that Margaret Mary 
too often seems, woos us but weakly; the very simple, very 
frightened, often unhappy girl bidden to speak Christ’s 
secret to the world and to “renew His Church,” is a figure 
of enthralling pathos; and her one power of loving, with all 
it meant of suffering and obedience, vindicates a thousand 
times the better when we see the lack of all the rest, our 
humble veneration. 


While this is true of her in her strained and unnatural 
childhood, her lonely girlhood and early years in religion, 
when, indeed, “delight had taken pain to her heart,” it is also 
true that her later years were tranquil and externally dignified 
and honored. One notices during this time, too, how much 
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more natural and affectionate she is in her correspondence 
with Mére de Saumaise. She is her “unique Mere,” her 
“toute chére et tres aimée Mére,” while the redoubtable Mére 
Greyfie who sifted the Saint as wheat, is “Ma trés honorée 
Mére.” She has been nervous and unlike herself under dis- 
trust and dislike and miscomprehension; if it had not been 
for the Unique Amour de son Ame, she would have withered 
under the blighting influence; and now that anxiety and sensi- 
tiveness were over, she moved from her false position into her 
true place. 

There is in Monsignor Bougaud’s gracious and enlightened 
biography of the Saint, a little picture as frontispiece, which 
I like to think a sort of soul sketch of her. It has not the gen- 
eral holy picture expression. The peculiar delicacy of mouth 
and chin gives it a separate look as of some individual. It is 
inexpressibly touching and, although obviously a fancy print, 
it has caught the timid refinement of her character, and some- 
thing of the infatuation of her heart. It might easily be the 
Margaret Mary known in secret only to the One. 

The historic setting of her life from 1647 to 1690 is not 
without its interest. Father Martindale calls our attention to 
her feminine contemporaries who are also her antitheses, al- 
though of Jansenism and Quietism she probably knew nothing: 


Does it seem ridiculous to set the gentle Visitation nun 
against Angélique Arnauld? So naive a soul against a 
Madame Guyon?... To the rigorist she offered Christ 
Compassionate; to the mystic absorbed in the Divine, the 
Human Heart, the Man. And the more discarnate that de- 
votion to the Word, self-emptied, annihilated as you will, 
the more it needed safeguards in the Homeliness of Jesus. ~‘ 


There was also the contrast between St-Cyran and 
Father de La Colombiére. Of all this, too, she knew nothing; 
but she once remarked in a letter that she perceived a “strange 
spirit of pride” prowling round the Visitation. The fires of 
Paray would eventually melt the ice-bound influence of Port 
Royal, but news from Paris came slowly down her way, and 
she may never have heard of that stronghold of distrust. 
Neither did she realize the character of Louis XIV., idealized 
by her loyal Burgundian heart as the true son of her “Sacri- 
ficateur” who had confided to her a message for him which, 
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had he acted upon it, would have made all the difference to 
himself and to history. It was not until on several occasions, 
when the Superior had told her to represent the King in adora- 
tion before the Blessed Sacrament, she experienced a storm of 
temptation new to her innocent heart, that she was dis- 
illusioned. 

Of her time, too, were Corneille, Racine, Moliére, also 
Bossuet and Fénelon. In England, Vaughan was still singing 
his mystic songs. Crashaw had laid down his pen and his life 
at Loreto. Milton was writing his Paradise Lost and Samson 
Agonistes; he died in the year of the first Revelation; Bunyan 
was compiling his Pilgrim’s Progress, Dryden was drifting 
Romeward, Swift was growing up, a bitter youth indeed; Pope 
was beginning his poor sickly life under all the drawbacks of 
a papist and a cripple; Addison and Steele were at the Charter- 
house. All these facts seem irrelevant, yet they help to make 
scenery and contrast. France was extreme in holiness and 
wickedness; England was sauntering along the comfortable 
via media which she had chosen for herself, with side issues 
of high principle and righteousness and also of wickedness 
and luxury, but never in quite the superlative fashion of 
France. Herbert, Donne and Vaughan (Crashaw is unique) 
were the sum of the religious feeling of England; Jeremy Tay- 
lor was over against Bossuet and Fénelon. The years of our 
Saint’s life included the execution of Charles I., the Titus Oates 
Plot, and the Revolution in 1688, and these last events touched 
very nearly certain souls who helped to make the far more 
important inner history of that half century. 

Familiar as is the account of the Revelations to the mil- 
lions of the lovers of the Sacred Heart, who follow in the wake 
of Margaret Mary’s discipleship, no passing sketch can be 
written of her without giving them the central place of interest, 
for on these Revelations depends the world-wide devotion. 

After the Saint had been prepared by love and pain, the 
only vital experience of our human nature, for her great work 
the Man-God committed to her the writing of what might be 
called a new gospel of which she was to be the shy evangelist. 
She was :1ow irrevocably and entirely in His possession and 
pliant to His Will. She understood His Human Nature in Its 
own separateness of character; Its tastes, Its distinctive ways, 
Its unbounded love. Now that He has made her, as it were, 
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at home with His divinely Human Personality, He trusts her as 
His own who will be altogether true, and intelligent with the 
perfect intelligence of love. He confides to her the secrets of 
His Heart. If He has allowed her to be humbled for Him, He, 
lover-like, humiliates Himself to the point of confessing His 
trouble of heart at the sight of man’s indifference to Him. He 
lowers Himself-to stoop for our unwilling love, and trusts His 
appeal for it to this simple nun. She is seasoned by love and 
suffering and understands, and flings her whole self into the 
abyss of His desire. 

Her account of the great Revelations which have changed 
the soul of the world wherever they have reached, was written 
long after the time and in the diction and manner of her cen- 
tury and country. Yet we can read between the lines that 
there are ineffable things she cannot tell, the look, the pose, 
the separate play of feature, the recurring gesture that makes 
the Loved One so exquisitely familiar, and the same; the 
movement of lips and eyes peculiar to just One Person; His 
separate Humanity; His unique Beauty; His Ways, His Voice, 
all the overpowering charm of that satisfying Presence, how 
can she make these felt out of her stilted language? Perhaps, 
even, such conventional phraseology is a relief, for it hides 
the delight of her personal secrets, while she obediently fulfills 
her mission. For love is of its nature secretive; and to publish 
Love’s desires is but to invite each individual soul to Love’s 
secret delight. Yet to her who knew so well His hidden, lovely 
ways; whose sequestered bliss was too sacred to confide to 
dull words if even she could find them, the whole recital is 
anguish and reluctance, the reluctance of the secretly beloved. 
“It is for Thy love alone, O my God,” she began, “that I sub- 
mit to write this in obedience, and I ask Thy pardon for the 
resistance I have made. But as no one but Thyself can know 
the extent of the repugnance I feel, so it is only Thou that 
canst give me the strength to overcome it.” 

The truth of the following recital, taken from the Saint’s 
own words, has been authenticated by the Holy See. Jesus 
Christ, true God and true Man, has come again visibly to the 
world He died for to ask in person for the love of His creatures. 
It is the greatest event since Pentecost; it is the interpretation 
of the Eucharistic Presence, its symbol and supplement and 
representative in the ordinary life of the world that lies out- 
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side our churches. The Reformation and all that went with it, 
separated religion from life: distinguished God from Love. 
This devotion unites again what should be one. The official 
character of Saviour and Redeemer, becoming more and more 
abstract and remote, is merged into the living, personal Man- 
God Who wants our intimate selves in the character of the 
passionate Lover. 

The zeal of the Apostolic age, the heroism of the cata- 
combs, the intensity of eremitical and monastic life, the child- 
like faith and fervor which lived and blossomed into sanctity 
in the stormy Middle Ages, had been succeeded by the poison 
of the Renaissance, the chill of the Reformation, and the 
paralysis of Jansenism. He was forgotten, ignored, mis- 
understood as He had not been in those ages of affirmation and 
childish passion. Indifference is the one unbearable insult to 
the lover: it is what breaks the heart. This is the substance 
of the great Plaint—that He is ignored: of the great Demand— 
that His creatures whom He has left free, will give Him their 
unconstrained love. He almost kneels to the heart He has 
created free; He is the Kingly Mendicant of His subjects’ alms. 
Nor is this any new plea—all through the Old Testament runs 
the same Almighty desire for man’s love. 

“My child, give me thy heart.” Promises, threats, per- 
suasions succeed one another to gain the will of man to His 
will. “You are My servant, whom I have chosen that you may 
know and believe Me, that I Myself Am. I am, I am He that 
blot out thy iniquities for My own sake; and I will not remem- 
ber thy sins. Put Me in remembrance, and let us plead to- 
gether; tell if thou hast anything to justify thyself.” “O poor 
little one, tossed with tempest without all comfort ...in a 
moment of indignation have I hid My Face from thee, but with 
everlasting kindness have I had mercy on thee.” It is all in 
the same strain of anxious desiring love. “As one whom the 
mother caresseth, so will I comfort you and you shall be 
comforted.” 

The first of the three great Revelations took place on the 
Feast of St. John the Evangelist, 1673. The Saint writes: 
“Once, being before the Blessed Sacrament and having a little 
more leisOre than usual, I felt wholly filled with the Divine 
Presence, and so powerfully moved by it, that I forgot myself 
and the place in which I was. I abandoned myself to this 
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Divine Spirit and yielded myself to the power of His Love. 
He made me rest for a long time on His divine breast, where 
He discovered to me the wonders of His love and the inez- 
plicable secrets of His Sacred Heart, which He had hitherto 
kept hidden from me. Now He opened it to me for the first 
time, but in a way so real, so sensible, that it left me no room 
to doubt, though I am always in dread of deceiving myself. 
This, as it seems to me, is what passed: The Lord said to me, 
‘My Heart is so passionately in love with men that it can no 
longer contain within itself the flames of Its ardent charity. 
It must pour them out by your means, and manifest Itself to 
them to enrich them with Its precious treasures, which con- 
tain all the grace they need.’ He added, ‘I have chosen you as 
an abyss of unworthiness and ignorance to accomplish such a 
design, so that all may be done by Me.’” It was on this oc- 


casion that He drew her heart into His. She speaks of the ex- 
perience as one which lasted so long that she did not know 
the time nor whether she was in heaven or on earth. “TI re- 
mained several days wholly inflamed, wholly inebriated.” She 
was speechless. When she was led to Mother de Saumaise 


she could scarcely utter a word. 

At last her life resumed its accustomed course and she 
passed six months of quiet happiness, when during the Octave 
of Corpus Christi the second Revelation took place. “Once 
when the Blessed Sacrament was exposed, my soul being ab- 
sorbed in extraordinary recollection, Jesus Christ, my sweet 
Master, presented Himself to me. He was brilliant with glory; 
His five wounds shone like five suns. Flames darted from all 
parts of His Sacred Humanity, but especially from His ador- 
able breast, which resembled a furnace, and which, opening, 
displayed to me His loving and lovable Heart, the living source 
of these flames. He unfolded to me,” she continues, “the in- 
explicable wonders of His pure love, and to what an excess He 
had carried it for the love of men, from whom He had re- 
ceived so much ingratitude. ‘This is,’ He said, ‘much more 
painful than all I suffered in My Passion. If men rendered 
Me some return of Love, I should esteem little all I have done 
for them, and should wish, if need be, to suffer it over again; 
but they meet my eager love with coldness and rebuffs. Do 
you at least console and rejoice Me by supplying as much as 
you can for their ingratitude.’ ” 
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This is the best the Saint can do to make known in words 
the import of the great experience in which, probably, no ordi- 
nary speech was used. Our Lord asked of her to make 
amende honorable by communicating every First Friday, and 
by rising an hour before midnight on Thursday, to make rep- 
aration to His wounded Heart for the sins of men and to con- 
sole Him for the desertion of His Apostles. 

The vision brought on a severe fever. Mother de Sau- 
maise, perplexed but ever affectionate with the Saint, told her 
to ask of God her restoration to health, promising that she 
would recognize in her cure the sign of the supernatural char- 
acter of all that had taken place, and that she would allow her 
to make the First Friday’s Communion and the hour of prayer 
on Thursday night. Margaret’s health was restored and the 
Superior’s promise was kept; but Mother de Saumaise was still 
uneasy. She finally consulted some “learned people,” accord- 
ing to the old Mémoires, and came to the conclusion that in 
Margaret Mary’s case there was “much imagination, a little 
natural temperament, and perhaps even some illusion of the 
evil spirit so skillfully disguised that the good Sister could not 
perceive it.” 

Just at this juncture a promising young Jesuit with a repu- 
tation for holiness arrived at Paray. Mére de Saumaise asked 
this Pere de La Colombiére to give the nuns a conference, and 
it is probable that she took the opportunity of placing her 
perplexity regarding the young nun before him. He was ap- 
pointed extraordinary confessor and when the Ember Days 
came, Margaret presented herself before him. It was the right 
moment, between the second and third Revelation, when her 
situation was particularly painful. The Father was most kind 
to her and offered to see her again the next day; but Mar- 
garet’s natural reticence held her and she gave an evasive 
answer. In a few days, however, he returned and asked for 
her. “Although I knew,” she said, “that it was the will of 
God for me to speak to him, yet I felt extreme repugnance in 
answering his summons.” All her reluctance disappeared, 
however, in the wise and sympathetic encouragement of the 
Father, who told her that she had every reason to thank God 
for His goodness to her. This passage will show the nature 
of the conversation: 

“When I told him that my soul was pursued so closely by 
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the Sovereign Goodness without regard to time or place, that 
I could not pray vocally without doing myself violence so great 
that I sometimes remained with my mouth open unable to say 
aword.. . he told me to make such efforts no more and to 
confine myself to my vocal prayers of obligation. When I 
told him something of the special caresses and loving union 
of soul I received from my Well-Beloved, and which I cannot 
describe here, he replied that I had great reason to humble 
myself and to admire with him the wonderful mercy of God 
in my regard.” 

Many wondered why the gifted young Jesuit was sent to 
an out-of-the-way place like Paray; in the sequence of events 
the reason is plain. When, after the third Revelation in which 
Our Lord told her that she must cause a Feast to be established 
in honor of His divine Heart, Margaret asked: “Lord, how can 
I?” He told her to address herself to that servant of God who 
had been sent to her expressly to accomplish this design. It 
was in this third Revelation that Our Lord spoke again of the 
ingratitude and coldness which He met with in the Sacrament 
of His love, adding, “And what is most painful to Me is that 
they are hearts consecrated to Me.” 

The Life by Hamon' deals very fully with the condition 
of things in the community itself. Hardness is the sin of the 
professionally good: some of these nuns were saints with true 
holiness of heart; most of them were rigorous observers of 
their rule, but the Master Whom they served with external pre- 
cision, was not altogether pleased with them. They thought 
more of their own perfection than of Him. Their dealings with 
the Saint on the occasion of her public act of reparation, re- 
quired of her by Our Lord and which nearly cost her her life, 
weré certainly unkind to the point of harshness. The measure 
of love to Him by what we do to “the least of these,” was a 
very scant one among some of her sisters. At the same time it 
must be admitted that the less virtuous were somewhat justi- 
fied in their irritation, when poor Margaret Mary, after beg- 
ging off over and over again, was sent, under threat of the 
Divine displeasure, to present herself as a victim of reparation 
for them. It was the hardest thing she ever had to do—this 
diffident, humble creature. She knew exactly what would 
happen if she did it; she felt its external appearance of cool 

1M. L’Abbé Auguste Hamon, Litt.D., and Laureate of the French Academy. 
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conceit and foolishness, but, she did it: one always has to pay. 
She had given at last her all for the All. 

There comes in every dedicated life one supreme crucial 
test, in which heart and spirit are crushed and broken only to 
be restored to a risen life. The reluctance of the Saint who 
cried with her Master, “Let the chalice pass,” is encourage- 
ment to souls who feel themselves weak and unheroic, and are 
called to do difficult and heroic things. The great thing is to 
go blindly on and get it over, even if with shrinking and alarm. 

On Friday, June 21, 1675, Sister Margaret Mary and Father 
de la Colombiére consecrated themselves solemnly to the 
Sacred Heart, and the Great Devotion began. The Jesuit was 
then sent to England as almoner to the Duchess of York, Mary 
Beatrice of Modena. Thus did the devotion take its rise in 
that chilled atmosphere of heresy and oblivion. The Duchess 
was a willing disciple, and it is good to know that in the midst 
of those perilous times when feeling ran high on the subject 
of the Duke’s Catholic marriage and his own religion, the 
private Chapel of St. James’ Palace was the tiny field where 
the seed of love was sown in England. Little is recorded of 
the young Jesuit’s work in London. He preached two Lenten 
courses, as well as a sermon every Sunday and festival in the 
Chapel Royal. 

He wrote from time to time to Mére de Saumaise, who 
sent him short notes and messages from Margaret Mary, but 
his letters treat more of the Saint at Paray than of his own 
affairs. He admired the Duchess as a “Princess of the deepest 
piety. She communicates weekly and even oftener, and 
spends an hour every day in mental prayer. Her dream is to 
found a Convent of your order in Flanders for English girls.” 
After her own misfortune had driven her back to the Conti- 
nent, it was she who first of all the clients of the Sacred Heart 
petitioned the Holy Father, in 1697, for a Feast in Its honor. 
It is in England especially that the last development of the 
devotion, the Enthronement of the Sacred Heart in families, 
has been most rapid. It is the end of what was begun in the 
King’s Palace. 

Part of Margaret Mary’s mission was to see that a picture 
of the Sacred Heart was to be enthroned in the palace of kings. 
The first should have been at Versailles but, by a strange chain 
of circumstances, the English forestalled the French palace. 
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Pére de la Colombiére’s health broke down in the fogs of a 
London March, and he was expecting to return to France, when 
a note from Margaret Mary warned him of fresh trials and he 
remained to meet them. She referred to the Titus Oates Plot 
and its consequences. 

It makes things seem very near and familiar to link up the 
inner and outer history of that special period. Several of the 
Jesuit’s friends were executed, and after three weeks in prison 
he was banished. As his ship sailed out of English waters, he 
prayed: “Thou knowest, O Lord, that at a word, at the slight- 
est intimation from my Superiors, I am willing to return to 
that shore to work and to suffer. Does Thy justice require yet 
another victim, take my life.” And in will he joined the 
ranks of English martyrs—indeed, almost in fact, for he died 
of. consumption, contracted in his English gaol. It is such 
sacrifices as these that make the background of the great con- 
versions of the nineteenth century. 

The only amusing anecdote in the very serious biographies 
of our Saint is one which tells of a book of Father de la Colom- 
biére containing “Notes of a Retreat,” published after his death 
by the Jesuits. The nuns were so eager to hear it that the good 
Superior, to please them, had it read aloud in the refectory 
before looking over it herself. Sister Rosalie Péronne de 
Farges, one of Margaret Mary’s novices and devoted disciples, 
was reader on the occasion of its completion and “stumbled 
unexpectedly” upon a certain passage, the biographer records, 
but as she would have prepared the reading, she more likely 
had a playful intent. This passage was a manifest allusion to 
the Saint of whom he speaks as “a person to whom God has 
communicated Himself very intimately, and to serve whom 
He has graciously pleased to make use of my weakness.” He 
then proceeds to give an account of one of the Revelations. 
Sister de Farges glanced furtively at Margaret Mary, who sat 
opposite her in the refectory. Her eyes were lowered; she 
looked annihilated. The Community were stirred with emo- 
tion. But the young reader was of a daring and merry spirit 
and whispered to the Saint as she left the refectory: “Aha, my 
dear, have you heard your manifestation in the reading today 
to your heart’s content.” Then she added at the Deposition, 
“Saintlike, she bowed her head and replied that she had great 
cause to love her abjection.” 
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It is enough to read in Protestant histories and encyclo- 
pedias any account of our Saint to realize the strange and un- 
natural ideas connected with the devotion, which in some 
respects lent itself to misunderstanding. But it was of Divine 
origin and it spread swiftly, universally and in perfect accord 
with its meaning. Rome, indeed, was slow to give the author- 
itative recognition so ardently desired, but the flame became 
a conflagration and after enveloping France and Spain spread 
into the Orient. In 1733 it was in Constantinople; in 1740 in 
Lebanon. The Saint’s life, translated into Arabic, was cir- 
culated through the plains of Coele Syria from the great 
Hermon to the Baltic—at Macao—in Pekin, in the heart of the 
imperial palace. 

But nowhere is its history so poignantly interesting as in 
the very centre of French pride and licentiousness, the palace 
of Versailles. The fall of two English kings, one by decapita- 
tion and one by exile, brought the widow of Charles I. and the 
banished wife of James II. to Paris, and these two women, 
with the Duchess d’Orleans and the neglected Queen of Louis 
XV. were the first of those devoted souls who, as in the time 
of Our Lord, gave Him hospitality and response. Henrietta 
Maria laid the first stone of the Chapel to the Sacred Heart 
erected by the Visitandines in Paris. The devotions of the 
First Friday and Act of Reparation were there and then 
established. Through the Princesse de Lorraine, Sour Marie 
Eléonore was a Visitandine, the court became educated in this 
new expression of love—the court, but not the king. 

In the midst of the scandals of Versailles, side by side 
with those infamous salons, there were little oratories of the 
Sacred Heart where the devout members of the Royal Family 
could hide and pray. One of Margaret’s difficult missions had 
been to tell Louis XIV. that he must establish the devotion in 
the Palace and throughout his kingdom and army. Through 
Mére de Saumaise some part of her message must have reached 
Versailles, but the king and his successor were not of the sort 
to care for the things of the soul, and it seems to have glanced 
on the royal family. Marie Leczinska and her daughters, of 
whom one, Madame Louise, of France, entered Carmel, the 
devout Dauphin and his saintly young wife found the Chapel 
of the Sacred Heart, which the heir to the throne had erected 
in the Palace itself, a place of refuge. 


VOL. cx1. 48 
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But the most pathetic part of this history of those royal 
side issues, that which makes the most interesting reading, is 
the manuscript confided by Louis XVI. to Pére Hébert while 
in prison. The priest, himself in danger, made many copies 
of it in case of its loss and it has been saved from destruction, 
although Pére Hébert himself was executed. Overwhelmed by 
misfortune, the king thought of the secret confided to his 
grandfather by a Visitandine of Paray and remembering the 
requirements ignored by two kings, he promised in writing 
“to establish in canonical form a solemn Feast in honor of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus.” And, in reparation for the profana- 
tion and indifference shown It, “within three months, counting 
from the day of my deliverance, to go in person to the Church 
of Notre Dame in Paris or to any other principal Church of 
the place in which I may be, and on a Sunday or feast, at 
the foot of the main altar after the Offertory of the Mass, 
pronounce a solemn act of consecration of my person, family 
and kingdom to the Sacred Heart of Jesus with the promise 
to give my subjects an example of the honor and love due this 
Adorable Heart.” He goes on to promise to erect and decorate 
at his own expense a chapel dedicated to the Sacred Heart. 

All during the Revolution, little pictures of the Sacred 
Heart copied from those of Paray, were distributed in the 
prisons: the Vendéans had them on their banners: Roche- 
jaquelein, Lescure, Charette bore them on their breast to 
battle. 

No account of this great Devotion would be complete 
without a passing allusion to the Enthronement of the Sacred 
Heart in the family, which indeed took its rise in the Novitiate 
of Paray itself under the auspices of the Saint in her lifetime. 
In 1907 Father Matthew Crawley-Boevey, the son of an Eng- 
lish convert father, born in Peru, was cured of a violent form 
of heart disease at Paray-le-Monial. He received the inspira- 
tion of more and more winning society to the Sacred Heart by 
beginning with the unit of society, the family. Pius X. blessed 
and encouraged the undertaking, and little by little at the cost 
of almost superhuman labor and devotion, thousands and 
thousands of families, of schools, of assemblies of all kinds 
have been the witness of the solemn enthronement of the 
authorized picture. 

I was present once at one of these ceremonies 
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in the recreation room of a Convent school, and was deeply 
impressed with its significance. Here the children studied and 
romped and lived; here they said their night and morning 
prayers; it was the assembly room of their school home and 
there was Our Lord in the midst of them, not for formal wor- 
ship, but as part of their life. Far more impressive must be 
the same ceremony in the home, where Jesus Christ is part of 
the natural life of the family; of its joys as well as of its sor- 
rows, so that He shall be excluded from no phase of our 
human existence. Deliciz# mex esse cum filiis hominum. This 
is the raison d’étre of the devotion. Our lives need not be 
externally altered as to state and profession, but by this focus 
of love and Attention as the central point of the household, 
they will become deeper, richer, more significant to ourselves 
and others. 

The essential meaning of the Divine request is that Christ 
may, by our own volition and conduct, be inside our life— 
all life—not just that of the cloistered and consecrated, but of 
every condition of humanity. He came not to destroy but to 
vivify. Laughter and joy and human love are His as well as 
tears; a child is as near Him in his game as in his study, be- 
cause of the deep bond between them. He begs to be shut 
out of nothing that belongs to the innocent life of His creature 
—not as restraint, but as inspiration, stimulus and repose. He 
is the divinely Adaptable One, but he is something more: He 
is the Inexhaustible Lover. It was St. Margaret Mary’s Mis- 
sion to make “L’unique Amour de son Ame” ours. Gloriously 
has it prospered. It is for each of us to see to its intimate con- 
summation. . 





THE CITY OF TOO MANY CALIPHS. 
BY EDWARD FRANCIS MOHLER, LITT.B. 


OLE living Homer begged his bread; six Grecian 

Ml cities fought for Homer dead.” Thus runs the 

ironic caption on the vaingloriousness of the 

world’s praise, on the sloth with which it gives 

NE merit its laurel. Since the world began it has 

been the fortune of the artist to attain fame and moneyed 

leisure when he has passed beyond the love for or need of these 
things. Death strikes and the fulsome eulogy is spoken. 

Homer agonized away his precarious, mendicant life in a 
vain strife for bread to revitalize his poor bones, for raiment 
to drape his nakedness. Death visited him and that which he 
could not have in life was there abundantly when he needed 
it not. Blakelock, the needy, the distracted, lived ’tis true, to 
witness the anomaly of success which he could not grasp. 
His family starved while he painted his very heart out un- 
remunerated. Then came the distressing sight—Blakelock’s 
pictures changing hands in New York auction rooms where 
the unsympathetic élite foregathered to bandy lofty comment 
and perchance purchase. But in the stressful interval Blake- 
lock’s travail of mind had sent him to a madhouse. The 
hiatus between Homer and Blakelock could be filled with 
thousands of instances illustrative of the merry-andrew antics 
of life with the artist and man of genius. 

In the year nineteen hundred and ten there passed William 
Sydney Porter, the author of two hundred and fifty-one short 
stories, whose large merits were little esteemed then, but 
which are now the concern of belated literati. Life to O. 
Henry was a curious hodge-podge, a wandering, an odyssey. 
At times it was as prosaic as his nom de plume; at others it 
took on all the elements of drama. O. Henry knew almost 
constant illness; he went down the hard ways of worry and 
trouble; finances came to him slowly, and with seeming re- 
luctance, to leave on speedy wings generally in aid of someone 
more needy than himself. Portions of his life were tame, even 
drab, a day after day round of inglorious duties such as each 
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of us runs through in the mechanics of living. Portions, too, 
were of a high adventure, which none to this day may under- 
stand because O. Henry shunned publicity. Though life denied 
this writer many things which were showered plenteously on 
less appreciative ordinary mortals, by way of compensation it 
gave him the ability to enjoy in others that which he did not 
himself possess, the power to appreciate for them that which 
they took so much for granted. 

Several of O. Henry’s interesting literary blood-brothers 
have told how he prowled the world’s greatest city in a search 
of the thousand and one nights’ adventures; how he sought out 
curious individuals and made his own their stories; how Poe- 
like he excursioned after oddities of city lore, and made the 
city’s whimsicalities, its temperamentalness his own; how he 
stored away the curious heart stories, the little side lights on 
the city dweller’s soul. The enjoyment, which he experienced 
in this vicarious venturing, he good-naturedly passed on to his 
readers. 

O. Henry’s life makes a brief chronicle. Several inexpli- 
cable incidents which quieted his early youth, moved him to 
shun mankind and limit his heart acquaintance to a carefully 
chosen few. He was born in Greensboro, North Carolina, in 
1867. Always delicate, a visit to Texas added to his youthful 
experiences, but seemed to bring him no greater strength. 
While in Texas he attended school and worked on a ranch. 
As a young man he became a reporter on the Houston Post, 
and there his keen wit, his “nose for news” immediately 
showed itself. Together with a partner, he bought the printing 
plant of Brann’s Iconoclast, which was on the market, and for 
a year edited The Rolling Stone. The name of the paper, as 
well as its sub-title or motto (“Out for the Moss”) sound like 
typical O. Henry labels. Venturing too far into a field with 
which he was not familiar, in other words, taking sides in a 
political squabble between local celebrities, brought The Roll- 
ing Stone sharply against a barrier. Thereafter it neither 
rolled nor gathered moss. 

After the failure of this journalistic enterprise, O. Henry 
betook himself to Central America, where he became a wan- 
derer, somewhat after the fashion of his later New York days. 
Here his memory stored away local color which was later to 
be brought to the surface in never-to-be-forgotten stories. On 
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his return to America he worked for a brief period in a Texas 
drug store, then moved to New Orleans to undertake writing 
for the daily press. Fame touched him and beckoned him to 
New York City, and there he passed the last years of his life, 
known only to a few cronies, unappreciated by the reading 
public and somewhat scorned by critics. While still per- 
petuating in story form the wonders of America’s great cities, 
O. Henry, the apothecary of human nature (as he has been 
styled by Christopher Morley) attained to some measure of 
success and fame. His stories were in great demand and 
highly remunerated. But ill health took toll of his time, 
friends of his money, critics of his literary worth. Like many 
who had gone the same way, to O. Henry death brought liter- 
ary canonization. Whereas twenty years ago it would have 
been gauche or anathema for any critic of standing to dilate 
on the beauties of this American slang-user, today the critic 
who neglects to give unstintedly of his appreciation is either 
undiscerning or unjust. 

In the space of ten years O. Henry mounted from nobody- 
ism to a station among writers whence he could speak thus: 


“THE CALEDONIA.” 
My DEAR COLONEL G 
If you’ve got $100 right in your desk drawer, you can 
have my next story, which will be ready next Tuesday at 
the latest. That will pay half. The other half on delivery. 
I’m always wanting money, and I have to have a century 
this morning. 
I just wanted to give you a chance at the story At Sum- 
mer Rates, if you want it. 
Please give the bearer a positive answer, as I’ll have to 
know at once so as to place it elsewhere this afternoon. 
Yours very truly, 
SYDNEY PoRTER. 


P. §.—Story guaranteed satisfactory or another supplied. 


There may be those who would elevate their cold, clas- 
sically chiseled, disdainful noses at the tone of this intimate 
O. Henry letter. These are the small-souled creatures who 
would be able to resist successfully the appeals of any human 
genius to their appreciation. The most melting appeal would 
lose its fervor when exposed to their icy correctness. And yet 
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this letter reveals the writer’s inner life as not one of his 
stories does. It shows us the large-hearted man who was 
always ready to suffer the inconveniences of a friendship, and 
reward even a whispered supplication with help, which he 
needed more than the importunate one; it demonstrates that 
there was truth in the flippant comment passed on O. Henry’s 
inextricably mingled business methods and generosity, that 
when Sydney Porter died all his friends seemed to O. Henry; 
it explains why in some of O. Henry’s stories there is a lack 
of continuity between the beginning, the middle and the end. 
Pressure of circumstances, the drive of others’ wants, the 
drag of ill health account for any unevenness of development 
in O. Henry’s work. 

It remained for O. Henry to discover “The City of Too 
Many Caliphs,” New York City. By right of discovery he 
made it his own, named it, and Columbus-like brought its 
denizens to the light, displayed its wealth for a hesitant and 
wondering world to admire. 


He comes with vaudeville, with stare and leer. 
He comes with megaphone and specious cheer. 
His troup, too fat or short or long or lean, 
Steps from the pages of the magazine 

With slapstick or sombrero or with cane; 
The rube, the cowboy, or the masher vain. 
They overact each part. But at the height 

Of banter and of canter, and delight 

The masks fall off for one queer instant there 
And show real faces; faces full of care 

And desperate longing; love that’s hot or cold; 
And subtle thoughts, and countenances bold. 
The masks go back. ’Tis one more joke. 
Laugh on! 

The goodly grown-up company is gone.’ 


Whatever may be said of him, O. Henry never descended 
to a society story. The gentleman, the vagrant, the shop girl, 
the ousted politician, the worn-out favorite, the holder of high 
places, the clerk, the lavish, the niggard—all were one to him 
for he had the magic single answer to all. His wonderful 
power of quick and telling observation, his inner sense of dis- 


1“The Knights in Disguise,”? by Nicholas Vachel Lindsay, from General William 
Booth Enters Heaven, and Other Poems. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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cernment enabled him to worm out a human story where 
others would have found nothing. 


O brave apothecary! You who knew 

What dark and acid doses life prefers, 

And yet with smiling face resolved to brew 
These sparkling potions for your customers 
Glowing with globes of red and purple glass 
Your window gladdens travelers that pass.? 


Many of O. Henry’s stories scintillate with genius; their 
titles are strokes every bit as happy as the themes they name. 
But there is in O. Henry mediocrity which arose through his 
endeavor to write on any occasion under the most vexatious 
circumstances. Many critics have been asked to compile lists 
of O. Henry’s short stories; these selections show a wide 
variety which we may take to be indicative of the wide appeal 
of his work. A summary of his belief in the universal kin of 
human nature and its tendency to react favorably to a high 
plane when it must burst through the husks of passion and 
prejudice, is evidenced in his titular retort, “The Four Mil- 
lion,” directed at those who affrontingly maintained that there 
were but “Four Hundred” worth while people in “The City of 
Too Many Caliphs.” But better than his belief in the universal 
kin of mankind, lowly and exalted, honored and despised, 
sanguine or downhearted are the short stories in which he 
demonstrated this belief in miniature and yet quite spaciously. 

William Marion Reedy testifies: “As a depicter of the life 
of New York’s four million—club men, fighters, thieves, police- 
men, touts, shopgirls, lady cashiers, hoboes, actors, stenog- 
raphers, and what not—O. Henry had no equal for keen in- 
sight into the beauties and meanness of character and motive. 
. . . He always had a story.” 

William Sydney Porter served as a knight errant for the 
rescue of two disowned types of American fiction. The slang 
character sketch had degenerated into stagey brands, which 
finally found their damnation in stage delineations of the low 
character comedian type. Porter took unto himself the slang 
story and made of it a glorious thing. With his artistic touch 
he did more for slang than its habitual users could; to them 
it was an end in itself, to Porter it was a means. His innocent 


* 0. Henry, Apothecary, by Christopher Morley. New York: George H. Doran Co. 
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and unconscious invention, which must have been the result 
of weary, sweaty hours, is the unconsciousness of the highest 
art, something of the unconsciousness of plot which may well 
be compared with the unconsciousness of the style of Newman. 

Upon O. Henry’s success with the slang story there fol- 
lowed a myriad of imitators whose work served but as a fit- 
ting contrast, apprentices laboring to attain the heights of 
the master. The periodicals of today abound in the O. Henry 
type of story, but their turns are mechanical, their surprises 
stereotyped, their solutions piffling. 

The melodramatic story, too, found in O. Henry a saviour, 
and it was restored to its own. The wild and woolly West, the 
filibustering expedition, the effervescent South American gov- 
ernment, the thudding fall of wealth—all the romance of the 
world which might have been climacteric and in turn anti-cli- 
macteric, he treated in a new way. He found their romance, 
their wonders, their awesome aspects, but he wound his cords 
of story in a new way, and separated them after a fashion that 
no one has been able to copy creditably. O. Henry dreaded 
pathos, perhaps, because it so often turns to bathos and be- 
comes insufferable. He delighted in whim, wit and inversion 
and some of his high and mighty themes evolved into goodly 
jokes. With a single, sudden whirl of the theme the story, 
which a less agile hand would have humdrummed into 
mediocrity, became a delightful combination of surprises. 

The cap-stone has been put to O. Henry’s monument in a 
thirteenth volume of his collected stories. Titled as the author 
would have wished, it contains the final O. Henriana, the last 
stories he wrote, and a series of comments by some who knew 
him and others who loved him. 


* Waifs and Strays. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. 





“SALVE MATER” AND THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
BY C. G. MAC GILL. 


AHERE is, in the Book of Common Prayer, a col- 
lect which has been in the past a source of stumb- 
ling to many worthy people. It contains this 

0 H clause: “Give us grace seriously to lay to heart 


o>>, 
ow CT. 


Coed the great dangers we are in by our unhappy di- 
visions.” Just what it means is debatable. Some have claimed 
that the “unhappy divisions” exist in the seamless robe of 
Christ, and the reference is to a three-fold division of the 
Catholic Church, and a further division into the sects of 
Protestantism. Another version is that the collect refers to 
strictly intra-mural conditions of Anglicanism. On the whole, 
the weight of opinion seems to be with the latter view. Thereby 
it is a sincere and worthy prayer. But it has been little hon- 
ored in fact. The Episcopal Church has gone on instead re- 
joicing in its divisions, almost bragging about them, calling 
them evidences of breadth and true Catholicity. They own 
themselves divinely appointed to lead all others who profess 
and call themselves Christians into the true and only fold of 
Christ. Yet within their own ranks there is no manner of cer- 
tainty as to where or what that fold is. 

Father Ronald Knox has said there are not three but seven 
parties in the Anglican Church. Why he chose seven is not 
precisely clear, save from the traditions attached to it. One 
can pick out a dozen parishes in either New York or Boston, 
to say nothing of any other cities, and find no two agreeing 
in vital matters. One parish outdoes its steeple in the 
“height” of its services, defies its bishop by openly practising 
Benediction, and confession. Another has a “sung Eucharist” 
as the principal service of the day, hears confessions in a cur- 
tained corner behind the organ, and boasts a “Lady Chapel,” 
where the “Blessed Sacrament” is perpetually reserved, that 
is a feast to the beauty-loving soul that often hungers in the 
ancient stronghold of Puritanism. A third has likewise a 
“sung Eucharist,” but according to the “Sarum rite,” which 
chiefly means a different color-sequence, and often a genu- 
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flection after the “Invocation of the Holy Spirit” instead of at 
the Words of Institution. This one practises “reservation oc- 
casionally” and is a bit uncertain on the subject of Eucharistic 
adoration. 

And so on in infinite variety, down to the uttermost limits 
of the mixed broad and low, whose services are hardly to be 
distinguished from the high-church Unitarians, who use a 
fairly close imitation of the Book of Common Prayer, and 
even sometimes have lights on the “altar.” 

The ways of God are many and unsearchable. Who 
knows that He did not answer the collect for unity, and by 
means of the conversion of Dr. Kinsman open the way for 
Anglicans “seriously to lay to heart” their great dangers? 
Something like this has apparently taken place. Dr. Kinsman, 
his letter of resignation, and his book, Salve Mater, have been 
clearing the air mightily. 

Probably no one in the American branch of the Anglican 
Church could have affected it more profoundly by “going to 
Rome” than Dr. Kinsman. Never a “party man,” scholarly, 
lovable, well informed and devout, he occupied a distinct po- 
sition among his fellows. His book, too, is of far more conse- 


quence than as a record of a soul’s pilgrimage to the City of 
God, wonderful as that must always be; it is the record of the 
failure of the whole ecclesiastical concept for which he 
stood. 


A Bishop occupies a peculiar position in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, quite as anomalous a position as the name 
of the sect would imply. One of the reviewers of Salve Mater 
takes Dr. Kinsman severely to task for saying: “My notion of 
a Bishop was that one of his chief duties was to keep cheerful, 
to be on the lookout for good work, to approve and encourage 
those who were doing it, never to find fault when it could be 
avoided, and always to lay stress on the bright side of things. 
In my previous work I had for the most part been a cheerful 
sort of person, and for a time I was able to keep this up in Dela- 
ware. I liked my surroundings, made the most of any signs of 
progress, did not mind difficulties so long as there seemed to 
be movement in a right direction, and was thankful to have 
my place and post so long as I was confident of the especial 
work I was set to do. But the optimism was oozing rapidly by 
the end of my third year. 
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“This was not due to any specially trying experiences or 
difficult personal relations . . . So far as I was personally con- 
cerned, things went well enough; but I came less and less to be 
satisfied with the actual accomplishments of the Church in 
teaching and training.”* 

On the basis of the sentence first quoted, the reviewer con- 
siders that Dr. Kinsman’s trouble was that he did not put 
enough energy into the work of his diocese, that if he had 
devoted himself properly to the task in hand, he would not 
have found his work so fruitless. The remark is a peculiarly 
unkind one, because the reviewer knew Dr. Kinsman, and his 
work in the diocese of Delaware. 

The truth is, that save for a really small minority, the bulk 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, including the laity, still 
considers bishops to be of the bene esse of the church, not the 
esse. Dr. Kinsman’s conversion has stirred up the troubled 
waters among Anglicans mightily, but in no case perhaps 
more strangely than on this very subject. 

To show that Dr. Kinsman was not the only Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church who felt the emptiness of his po- 
sition, there is a striking article in the Churchman, the leading 
organ of the low-broad party. It was published on July 26, 
1919, about three weeks after Dr. Kinsman’s letter of resigna- 
tion was given to the press, and therefore could not have. been 
a direct result. In fact, it was one of a series of articles bear- 
ing on the work of the coming General Convention of 1919, and 
intended to set forth some of the difficulties and problems be- 
fore the church. It is entitled, “The Episcopate in a Democ- 
racy,” an oddly significant title. Its author is the Rt. Rev. 
Irving P. Johnson, Bishop of Colorado. Now Dr. Johnson is 
a very brilliant man, an unusually good preacher, a man suc- 
cessful in three different lines of work in which he has been 
engaged in the last ten years. The writer has a grateful 
memory of his sermons and the friendly atmosphere he created 
around him in the large down-town parish of Gethsemane 
Church, in Minneapolis. He ministered wisely and generously 
in a beautiful church, to a shifting and mixed congregation, 
in a section of the city once filled with fine residences, but 
then given up largely to boarding houses. Gethsemane, al- 
ways an “open” church, was a city of refuge to hundreds of 

2 Salve Mater, p. 81. 
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lonely souls. At the same time Dr. Johnson was lecturer on 
church history at the Seabury Divinity School, in Faribault, 
some twenty miles distant. Eventually, he resigned Gethsem- 
ane parish, and gave his work entirely to the Divinity School. 
At the time, we wondered why. Gethsemane seemed to need 
him. Now we wonder if the reason he left was not the same, 
in miniature, which caused Dr. Kinsman’s resignation. There 
was a hint to that effect at the time. Perhaps Dr. Johnson 
thought in the Divinity School he could make things move 
faster. There is an objection to this interpretation, however. 
Dr. Johnson was not, so far as one could discover, in the least 
“high church.” Perhaps one might most closely classify him 
as a “moderate low.” No ritualist, certainly. High matins 
and low communion were the order in Gethsemane, but his 
preaching was always sound, simple, and spiritual, that is, 
he avoided the vice of lecturing to his congregation upon 
economics, politics, or sociology. 

After a few years at Faribault, he was elected a Bishop, 
if memory serves, first to the missionary diocese of Western 
Colorado. Affairs in the two Colorado dioceses were pretty 
mixed, at the time, and it took a man of great good sense and 
administrative ability, as well as of Christian courage, to go 
there. Later, the two dioceses were reunited, under his leader- 
ship, and he has well accomplished what was expected of him, 
in his place. So much for the man, and the external aspects 
of his ministry, his episcopate. But this is what he says of it, 
after some years of apparently striking success: “(It) is still 
true, that so far as actual authority goes, a bishop is more or 
less of a figurehead, set up between two imposing ceremonies, 
his consecration and his funeral; and if he attempts more he 
is apt to find that he is a sign that is spoken against. As he 
becomes more familiar with his office, he learns that so far as 
self-supporting parishes are concerned, they are like self-sup- 
porting sons, more or less of a law unto themselves.” 

From this, he goes on to show that a bishop is merely a 
symbol, of what is uncertain, and ends with these tremendous 
words: “Dressed up in the livery of Elizabethan England, 
slaves to the atrocious tradition of a thoroughly secularized 
episcopate coming down through the Georgian and Victorian 
eras of bad taste, bad theology, and bad manners, elected to 
be a sort of puppet ruler with many mayors of the palace, 
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committed by our traditions to theories of power that are 
purely fictitious, who will deliver us from the emptiness of 
this bondage?” 

There is nothing in Salve Mater so trenchant, ‘so preg- 
nant with the bitterness of failure. 

The year preceding a General Convention of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church is always a year of much troubling 
of the waters, and deep searching of hearts, also, it must be 
confessed, of much acrimonious correspondence in the church 
papers. General Convention, be it known, is the court of last 
resort in the Episcopal Church, in theory a lesser variety of 
Ecumenical Council, or perhaps better, a. body functioning in 
place of an Ecumenical Council, because of the divided con- 
dition of Christendom. In fact, it is mostly a junket of sundry 
clergy and laity, who are pleasantly entertained in the con- 
vention city, hear some more or less good addresses on as- 
sorted topics, do a little squabbling in the so-called convention, 
and accomplish practically nothing. On the few cases when 
decision has been rendered, it has distinctly taken the Prot- 
estant point of view.? 

It is perhaps worth while to cite here one of the most 
recent refusals, that of the Convention of 1916, to allow the 
inclusion of the Benedictus Qui venit in the Communion 
Office, lest it lead to beliefs concerning the Sacrament which 
General Convention was not prepared finally to accept. 

Dr. Kinsman’s resignation, coming as it did in a year al- 
ready stirring with controversial life, pointing, as many rightly 
guessed, to but one conclusion, brought the Anglican Church 
up against the realities of its life as probably nothing in its 
history has ever done before—at least in America. A new 
note is instantly perceptible. Dr. Kinsman becomes in verity 
a touchstone, by which the church is led to test itself. Inevit- 
able are the results. His letter to the Presiding Bishop, touch- 
ing as it did on the fundamentals of the life of the church, and 
hence its claim to be a true part of the Catholic Church, clove 
deep, and laid bare the hollowness of the heart of Anglican 
pretensions. Defenders of the Anglican position arose, of 
course, especially and primarily the superior of one of the re- 
ligious orders of men, Rev. S. C. Hughson, O.H.C., a man 


2This is a controverted statement, of course, but the one case cited to the 
contrary, that of the “Reformed Episcopal” schism, is curiously inconclusive. 
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whose hope and faith in the real catholicity of the Anglican 
Church have been as fine and brave as they are now pathetic. 

But others of the mighty have fallen. One after another 
they have abandoned the Catholic position. Ostensibly, this 
change has been wrought by the proposed Concordat with the 
Congregational Church. So we find the man who resigned his 
place on the Board of Missions over ihe issue of the Panama 
Conference, stating that the proposed arrangement with the 
Congregationalists violates no principle of Faith or Order! 
It takes a curious sense of logic to see how it fails to violate 
every principle, but Dr. Manning says it does not! 

The editor of the American Church Monthly, once dean of 
the very “high” cathedral of Milwaukee, author of an excel- 
lent booklet on the usefulness of confession in the Anglican 
Church, writes an editorial on a “Pan-Protestant” Church, of 
which he evidently approves, and from which he does not 
clearly exclude the Protestant Episcopal. The editor of the 
Living Church, the leading “high” weekly, goes over to Dr. 
Manning’s side on the Concordat, and when he sees the horror 
in the eyes of his followers, defends himself with a smile, and 
says that although it looks so he hasn’t gone over to the 
Protestant camp. 

It is characteristic of General Convention that the Con- 
cordat was not accepted, but postponed, because it was not 
at the time expedient. The real questions it raised were simply 
shelved. 

To trace the effect of Dr. Kinsman’s letter, and its results 
in the Anglican papers, reveals this curious state of things. 
Two of those journals may be taken as fairly representative 
of the church at large, for the reason that, while taking each 
its distinctive stand, neither excludes entirely articles favoring 
the other party. A third, a monthly, is worth considering for 
the eminence of its editorial staff, and its contributors. There 
are others, like the Sewanee Review, rather ultra scholarly, 
and the Holy Cross Magazine, which took the place of the 
defunct American Catholic, when its editor, after the Conven- 
tion of 1916, sought the True Fold. Knowing the “state of the 
church,” one can tell in advance what the Holy Cross Magazine 
will say. There is also the Chronicle, violently anti-Catholic 
in every way. This likewise will run true to form. There re- 
main three whose attitude will embrace considerations by both 
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sides, if necessary. The first is the American Church Monthly, 
edited by Rev. Selden P. Delany, Associate Rector of the well- 
known Church of St. Mary the Virgin, in New York. Of late, 
it has been full of articles on the question of the real nature 
of the Sacrament of the Eucharist. This magazine tries to 
typify the inclusiveness of the Anglican body. 

It is a monthly, which doubtless accounts largely for the 
fact that no comment is made upon Dr. Kinsman’s resignation 
until the issue of February, 1920. This contains an article, 
“Was Bishop Kinsman Right?” by Rev. Francis J. Hall, of the 
General Theological Seminary, the one “official” seminary of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. His arguments are negli- 
gible, may be read in any work of Anglican apologetics, and 
he contributes but two items to the general condition of things. 
One is his statement that the famous Thirty-nine Articles were 
put forth as a peace-making platform. Unfortunately history 
will not bear out Dr. Hall’s attempt to thus belittle the Articles, 
and their ultra-Protestantism and anti-Catholicism. 

The second remark is hardly worthy of Dr. Hall, but of 
course in the heat of battle men will say strange things, espe- 
cially if they feel the sting of approaching defeat. He sums 
up by saying that the substance of the matter is that Dr. 
Kinsman was temperamentally unfitted for the strain of the 
warfare between Catholic and Protestant, resulting from the 
peculiar position of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and so 
had fled from the field. 

The Churchman is perhaps the most widely known of 
Anglican papers in this country. Its editor is a clergyman, the 
Rev. William G. Smith, and its position rather inclines to- 
wards the low church position. However, it does not lean 
heavily to any party, but tries to stand impartial towards all. 
On July 19, 1919, it published Dr. Kinsman’s letter, under the 
title, “Bishop Kinsman’s Apologia.” In August two letters fol- 
low, one quoted from a Wilmington paper, averring respect 
for Dr. Kinsman, for his frankness, but saying that his state- 
ments are misleading and inaccurate. The second letter is one 
giving instances in support of Dr. Kinsman’s contentions, such 
as a case of the denial of regeneration in baptism, and the 
Unitarian minister, an ex-Roman Catholic, who preached in a 
certain Episcopal church in Holy Week. 

It is manifestly appropriate that such a book as Salve 
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Mater should be reviewed by one of Dr. Kinsman’s former 
colleagues. Bishop Hall, of the small and moderately pros- 
perous diocese of Vermont, does so for the Churchman of 
May 8th, in an article entitled “Vale and Salve Mater.” The 
aged Bishop, once a member of the Society of St. John the 
Evangelist (Cowley Fathers), is peculiarly fitted for the task. 
Only a bishop, and a bishop of a diocese not too unlike Dela- 
ware in size and condition, could adequately cover all the 
points in Dr. Kinsman’s book, from the Anglican point of 
view. Bishop Hall has tor many years been a leader in the 
“Catholic wing” of Anglicanism, a prolific writer, and much 
beloved man. Until the last few years, Bishop Hall has been 
a valiant champion of Catholic principles: of late he has 
pained some of his friends by seeming to recede from his old 
positions, especially in regard to the nature of the Eucharist. 

Bishop Hall considers Dr. Kinsman’s episcopate as a rather 
continuous process of disillusionment. “Delaware, though 
he (Dr. Kinsman) speaks most appreciatively of the kindness 
he there received, seems to have exerted a most depressing in- 
fluence. Doubtless he did not find as much response as he 
looked for to his teaching. Perhaps he might have thrown 
himself more thoroughly—and perseveringly—into the work 
of spiritual leadership, instead of allowing himself to be chilled 
by a complacent apathy. Instead of fighting irreligion, care- 
lessness, and misbelief, he seems to have shrunk into an atti- 
tude of critical if not cynical aloofness, than which nothing 
can be more fatal to sanity of spiritual and intellectual judg- 
ment.” 

To one who remembers Dr. Kinsman as an Anglican 
chiefly for his courageous leadership, this hardly seems a fair 
judgment. And considering Bishop Johnson’s article, quoted 
above, and that gentleman’s own energetic disposition, still 
further question is possible. 

Dr. Kinsman’s remarks on the subject of the Sacrament of 
Penance and the Episcopal Church seem to Bishop Hall very 
unfair. To others they will seem most temperate, and to state 
the case with almost over-scrupulous charity. Most Anglicans 
who have adopted the practice of confession possess 3 stock 
of stories about their experiences in attempting to approach 
the sacrament away from their accustomed confessor. They 
renge from many instances of flat and even indignant refusal 
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to incidents where the penitent longed to give the confessor 
pointers on the proprieties of the matter! And this latter in a 
case where the “priest” was ostensibly in the church for the 
purpose! In this matter, Bishop Hall is certainly not on as 
secure ground as Dr. Kinsman, who rightly says that “there 
is a degree of doubtfulness about a representative and official 
act, not officially provided for, but left to the individual 
agent’s discretion or whim.” 

An odd condemnation, considering the actual state of 
affairs, is that in Dr. Kinsman’s statement that he should have 
felt obliged to admit to ordination a man whose views he felt 
were doctrinally unsound. It is only a few weeks since one of 
the most prominent members of the Anglican episcopate said 
in a public address that he did not care in the least what a 
man’s views were, that he would rather ordain a man who had 
no special beliefs, so long as “his heart was right.” That is 
the sort of thing, of course, that Dr. Kinsman was “up against,” 
like a brother of a western diocese who refused to admit to 
the diaconate a young man not only unsound in faith, but also 
doubtful in morals. The youth merely transferred his affec- 
tions to another bishop, less nice in such matters. 

At the end of his review, Bishop Hall sounds what every 
Anglican considers the most telling note in the whole defence 
—Is Rome right because there are some faults, even grave 
ones, in Anglicanism? The educated Anglican at this point 
will bring out a vast array of miscellaneous heresies claimed 
to have been held by all sorts of learned men, chiefly in the 
fourth and fifth centuries. The more sensible apologists rest 
their case upon what they term “modern abuses,” like indul- 
gences, infallibility, “mariolatry,” and the “pagan cult of the 
Blessed Sacrament.” Low churchmen will include celibacy 
of the clergy, and the Immaculate Conception. (A few still 
confound that with the Incarnation.) Probably also they will 
add confession, but the old horror of the “mutilated sacra- 
ment” has now to be laid aside, since the “Massachusetts use” 
has become so popular. Indeed, among the laity the common 
chalice has long been an object of fear and dread, so much so 
as to furnish an instructive comment on their real faith. 

This type of argument is the court of last resort. It is 
invariable, and forms an impasse between the mind illum- 
inated by faith, and the one still outside. Once that gift is 
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received, the force of such “proofs” disappears like dew before 
a July sun. For, of course, such considerations have little to 
do with the real fact of conversion. Those who use that kind 
of an argument on Anglicans who are beginning to seek the 
light are likely to defeat their own ends. Two wrongs never 
yet made a right, and the inquirer is going to say next, if that 
is all you can offer, I don’t think your accusations in them- 
selves can be worth much. As Father Maturin once said: 
“Nothing would justify one’s leaving the English Church but 
a belief that it was no true part of the Church of Christ.” And 
nothing ever does. But to this end, the facts about the An- 
glican Church are rightly used. 

The editor of the Churchman sums this up to a nicety in 
the same number, when he says, in an editorial entitled “The 
Protestant Strand,” that the most significant thing about Dr. 
Kinsman’s defection “is not that we lost him through his lack 
of understanding our virtues; it is that he did understand them, 
but that they did not satisfy him. His temperament requires 
that non-ethical and magical view of grace which Rome is best 
fitted to serve. 

“The Protestant Reformation did something to the Church 
of England. In Dr. Kinsman’s estimation it maimed it for 
keeps. We think it saved it, and what saved it was not some- 
thing imported from Germany. So much Protestantism as the 
church contains was evolved within the Church of England 
itself by the Holy Spirit. Those who accept this Protestant 
strand in Anglicanism are not made unhappy by the defection 
of Dr. Kinsman, nor do we trouble our minds greatly over his 
difficulties except by way of sympathy for those whose con- 
sciences bid them do hard things. His type of Christian can- 
not get what he wants in the Episcopal Church because the 
Episcopal Church does not teach that kind of Christianity. 
You cannot make it teach that kind of Christianity without 
fundamentally changing the nature of the church. The argu- 
ments needed to appease men of that type seem to the or- 
dinary Episcopalian so metallic, so far-fetched in spiritual 
interest that he cannot bring himself to delve into ecclesiastical 
history for balms to sooth Dr. Kinsman’s wounds. We really 
can’t soothe them. He ought to go where his wounds can be 
permanently healed and not reopened again and again, as is 
bound to be the case in the Episcopal Church. 
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“Those who protest that we really are the kind of a 
catholic church which ought to have satisfied Dr. Kinsman 
may find comfort in the thought, but again and again they will 
see their theories bruised by facts—facts colored irrevocably 
by something that happened to the world during the Ren- 
aissance.” 

Is comment necessary, upon the condition which per- 
mitted these words and Bishop Hall’s review to appear in the 
same number of the same paper? 

The Living Church was the first paper to review Salve 
Mater, on April 17th, but for reasons which will be apparent, 
we have left it till the last. The editor is Mr. Frederic More- 
house, a layman, and a high churchman. His paper has been 
cordially disliked by the low and broad wings, not only be- 
cause he represents the opposite points of view, but because 
he is a trenchant writer, and a well-armed combatant. To him 
Dr. Kinsman’s loss was, of necessity, a personal matter. Hence 
probably the fact that all through his editorial he sounds the 
personal note. At the outset, therefore, he finds it “easy to 
sum up Dr. Kinsman’s difficulty in a single sentence; Delaware 
church life did not illustrate to him the Catholic conception of 
the Church which he had taught in the seminary and accepted 
in the study.” 

The statement may seem somewhat invidious in regard to 
Delaware, and is still more so when it is noted that Dr. Kins- 
man was not the first “high” bishop of Delaware. He inherited 
the work and teachings of twenty years of Bishop Coleman’s 
episcopate. Mr. Morehouse would not have to leave his own 
diocese, nay hardly his own city of Milwaukee, to find facts in 
support of each of Dr. Kinsman’s experiences. 

Mr. Morehouse admits the force of the argument from 
observations upon Anglicans, but insists it is false, nor will he 
admit that Dr. Kinsman proves any of his contentions. In 
fact, Mr. Morehouse goes so far as to call Dr. Kinsman’s criti- 
cism of the ordinal preposterous, in spite of the fact that many 
of the Anglican clergy inclined to high pretensions studiously 
evade discussion upon the subject, and many writers, from the 
days of the Elizabethan settlement down, have denied any in- 
tention on the part of the church in her formularies to create 
“mass-priests.” So grave is the doubt, indeed, that we have 
heard a suggestion seriously made that the Anglican Church 
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should seek a sort of uniat relation with the Roman Catholic 
Church on the basis of the conditional reordination of her 
clergy. And this, in the diocese of Milwaukee. 

One phrase of Dr. Kinsman’s especially catches Mr. More- 
house’s eye. This is what might be called the myth of the 
superior education and learning of the Anglican clergy, espe- 
cially as contrasted with the Roman Catholic. It is almost a 
dogma with Anglicans. He who is suspected of Romeward 
leanings is assailed by the subtle suggestion: “Oh, but the 
Roman priests are such dreadfully uneducated men.” New- 
man, in his Loss and Gain, and Benson, in the Papers of a 
Pariah, refer to the same odd conception. Dr. Kinsman found 
how mistaken it was through the Catholic Encyclopedia. 

The personal equation again appears in Mr. Morehouse’s 
reference to Dr. Kinsman’s introduction. He says of it: “ ‘A life 
that has ended.’ What a comment on what has gone before! 

. . . ‘Received into the Communion of the Roman Catholic 
Church.’ What is involved in the way of renunciation and re- 
pudiation Dr. Kinsman does not say. Perhaps again his intel- 
lect refused to do his bidding. 

“Be that as it may, we desire to pay our tribute to him at 
the close of ‘a life that has ended.’ Bishop Kinsman was one of 
the finest characters that have adorned the American episco- 
pate. With few of our fathers in God has the editor of the Liv- 
ing Church seemed to have so much in common. His leader- 
ship we always welcomed. His learning we always respected. 
Scarcely a person, withdrawing from the communion and fel- 
lowship in which he had played so fine a part, could admin- 
ister such a blow as he, could wrench the ties of affection so 
effectively. ° 

“We part with no word of condemnation, and with criti- 
cism only of the things he has written. The ‘life that has 
ended’ was a life of uniform beauty, of much service, of great 
promise for still greater opportunity.” 

But the most significant thing in Mr. Morehouse’s review 
is not the pain in these words of farewell, which must be 
echoed in the breasts of thousands of other troubled and be- 
wildered Protestant Episcopalians whose souls have caught 
glimpses of the Lord in His beauty. Rather it is this, a verity 
that nany Catholic-minded Anglicans have found for them- 
selves, and followed also to their peace. “Dr. Kinsman’s fate 
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is that of a man who lives only among books, who is suddenly 
forced to live among men, and who finds, then, that he had 
not prepared himself for the actual world of people as they 
are.” 

Herein lies the sum and substance of the whole matter. 
As Dr. Kinsman himself says, most “Catholic” Anglicans con- 
sider that their ways and their party represents the truth of 
Anglicanism, and that the rest of the church is but a “low 
and lazy” lot towards whom he has missionary responsibil- 
ities. Brought up under a certain type of clergyman, devout 
rather than ritualistic, and choosing, on travels, only churches 
of the “high” type, a most sincere soul may easily never real- 
ize the truth about Anglicanism at all. Dreadful stories will 
come his way, of course, about wine remaining in a chalice 
after communion being turned back into a cruet, for why, no 
one can tell, since the rubrics distinctly direct otherwise; of 
Unitarian ministers assisting in the giving of communion, and 
so on, stories that may easily be put down to exaggeration, 
and careless retelling. But, by the mercy of the Holy Ghost, 
let such a soul be put into a situation where he must face the 
facts, and he is on the horns of the dilemma. 

If the Anglican Church be Catholic, these people are 
guilty of the most horrible sacrilege, for they cannot be held, 
at least the clergy, to be ignorant of the law as expressed in 
the formularies of the church. Certainly the “priest” who does 
or permits such things does not discern the Lord’s Body. On 
the other hand, such men are truly justified in their acts by 
their interpretation of the church and her formularies, which 
say, according to their view, that “the sacrifices of masses, in 
the which it was commonly said, that the priest did offer 
Christ for the quick and the dead, to have remission of pain 
or guilt, were blasphemous fables, and dangerous deceits.” If 
the real Body and Blood of Christ be not present, then truly it 
is idolatry to pay such respect to the elements as Catholics 
do to the Sacred Species. But, if there is a real absence rather 
than a Real Presence, then it is no part of the Catholic Church, 
and the soul who believed itself to be in communion with the 
Catholic Church finds its faith vain. The facts have come full 
circle, and there is but one thing to do, accept the fact of the 
Protestantism of the church, or seek the True Fold at once, 
on the peril of one’s salvation. 
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Dr. Kinsman faced these facts, as he says himself, not only 
in Salve Mater, but elsewhere, from the day of his consecra- 
tion as bishop. As rector of a parish, under the real congre- 
gationalism prevailing, he had such control of conditions as 
would prevent mishaps. In his previous school experience, 
and later seminary teaching, he dealt with a world of his own 
choosing. It is easy, under such circumstances, being of a 
charitable nature, to believe the best of the rest of the world, 
and to hold things by no means so bad as they are painted. 
That he tried honestly, long and earnestly, to fulfill his epis- 
copal oath, and square his theory with the facts he met, is 
much to his credit, as a man full of long-suffering, and pro- 
found love and loyalty to her whom he held for his spiritual 
mother. Is it any wonder that in his relief and gladness, and 
joy, that he should name his book in a very shout, Salve Mater? 

Did Mr. Morehouse realize all he said when he wrote 
those words? The “ornaments rubric” is not the touchstone 
of faith, but these vital matters, of the substance of the faith 
itself. 

Dr. Kinsman and his book have become indeed a touch- 
stone for the Anglican Church. Bishop Hall calls it the best 
presentation of lax conditions and failures in the Anglican 
Church, in existence. Another reviewer calls it a mass of 
details. It is a book that no one but a man who had Dr. 
Kinsman’s complete knowledge of the life of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church could have written. Yet there is really very 
little detail. It is a picture on a broad canvas, of masses of 
light and shade. And as Bishop Hall points out, it is a warning 
that the Protestant Episcopal Church can no longer drift. She 
must make up her mind. 

That this opinion is by no means confined to Bishop Hall 
has been shown by an examination of the church papers since 
the announcement of Dr. Kinsman’s resignation. One writer 
states in so many words that the church is in a state of up- 
heaval. A plea by a prominent clergyman in the General 
Convention of 1919 that the church should incorporate into 
the Book of Common Prayer a statement of the principles for 
which it stands, was refused, on the ground that such attempts 
in the past to define doctrine and state principles had caused 
schism. The editor of the Living Church questions whether 
any such definition made by General Convention would have 
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power to bind the Protestant Episcopal Church. Here he is 
doing a bit of special pleading, for in the state of opinion 
represented in the General Conventions since that of 1910, 
any such definition would inevitably go against the “high” 
party. He is in perfect agreement with that militant “high” 
rector who, in September, 1916, on the eve of General Conven- 
tion, told his parish that if, as many felt there was cause to 
fear, General Convention should declare the “Reservation of 
the Blessed Sacrament” to be illegal, they need not dread the 
loss of the presence of their Sacramental Lord among them, 
for the custom of the parish would be continued in spite of 
General Convention. Could Protestantism go further? 

Another clergyman, writing on the rubrics, says that no 
one pretends to obey them all, and that the church must move 
in a direction of elasticity and broader tolerance and liberal- 
ization. The revision of the Prayer Book calls forth protests 
on account of alleged attempts on the part of the Commis- 
sioners to introduce sacerdotalism, and an episcopal member 
replies hotly that no such thing is intended, in fact that so 
long as confirmation is practiced, all are made priests. 

The high churchmen have not lacked voices. The Holy 
Cross Magazine has been full of articles advocating and de- 
fending the adoption of Catholic practices. The Superior of 
the Order of the Holy Cross has drawn the wrath of many 
opponents upon his head, and has been frankly told to get out 
and go where he belongs. In fact, in the Churchman of De- 
cember 27th, commenting on one of his articles, the statement 
is made that Reservation for the purpose of adoration is 
illegal in any branch of the Catholic Church. 

Dr. Kinsman has not been the only leader of the “Catholic 
wing” to throw consternation into the ranks by his defection. 
Two others, influenced doubtless by his act, have declared 
themselves. But they have both been on the other side. The 
proposed Concordat with the Congregationalists has been 
fathered by the Rev. Dr. Manning, once willing to give up his 
place and power in many important posts in the Church, in 
order to bear witness to his indignation over the Panama Con- 
ference. He has also declared himself against the legality 
as well as the propriety and desirability of the reservation of 
the Blessed Sacrament. Unfortunately, there is a measure of 
dubiety and disingenuity in his attempt to involve the Society 
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of St. John the Evangelist, through a letter written by an Eng- 
lish member, for an English paper, but promptly repudiated 
by the Father Provincial in America, and by the Father Su- 
perior General in England; and in certain statements of prac- 
tices in Dr. Manning’s own parish and its many chapels. Dr. 
Manning is entitled to a change of opinion, as well as Dr. 
Kinsman, without such adventitious aids. 

The second is the editor of the Living Church himself. 
He has not yet admitted it fully, and even expresses wonder at 
those who were amazed at his eleventh hour conversion to the 
Concordat. But the fact remains, that his trenchant pen has 
weakened, and he can no longer write as he once did. As he 
said in his review, Dr. Kinsman dealt him a personal blow, 
than whom no one could have dealt a heavier. And for his 
hurt there is but one healing. Neither he nor the editor of the 
American Church Monthly longer hope—or perhaps desire— 
the “change of name” to “American Catholic Church” for 
which both once fought. The best they can offer now as a way 
out of the hated “Protestant Episcopal” is “Protestant Catho- 
lic” church! 

The truth, historically and actually, in the light of the 
present day, is that the Church of England-by-law-estab- 
lished, and her daughter, the American Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and other related bodies, is thoroughly Zwinglian and 
Congregational, dressed up in some old clothes adopted and 
inherited from various sources. The vast bulk of the laity 
and great majority of the clergy have always accepted this as 
fact, and do today, whatever a few writers like Laud and 
Pusey may have said. And official action has quite uniformly 
been on their side. Dr. Kinsman has done a great service in 
drawing the issues so clearly that the church must take pause 
to consider her ways, and even of more importance, that the 
clear of thought and devout of heart must see themselves at 
the cross-roads of faith, and ask, in humility of heart, “Lord, 
what wilt Thou have me to do?” God grant that neither pride 
nor prejudice may dull their hearts to His answer. 








THE HOLY HOUSE. 
BY ELIZABETH BARNETT ESLER. 


IF you can bring yourself to leave 
Ancona by the sea, 

Then go upon a féte day 
The Holy House to see. 


Be sure to take the white highroad 
As ’twere a friendly hand, 

*Twill lead you with a kindly grace 
Through that most lovely land. 


There will be pilgrims going 
Up with you all the way, 
Some gentle folk and peasants, 

Grave priests and lovers gay. 


You’ll see the little children 
And hear their calls of glee, 
As they dance up from Ancona, 

Ancona by the sea. 


They'll be veiled and crowned with flowers 
Like may-trees in a mist, 

And the sweetness of their faces 
Your heart can not resist. 


White rings of bread they’ll carry 
To be from hunger free, 

For it’s far from Ancona, 
Ancona by the sea. 


That little house was never built 
In the garden where it stands, 

Nor was it brought from Palestine 
By any human hands. 





THE HOLY HOUSE 


The holy angels carried it 
At night time on their wings, 
And now it’s full as it can hold 
Of many precious things. 


It was Our Lord’s first temple 
Where he was worshipped free, 
Mary the first adorer, 
Her God upon her knee. 


When they lived in old Nazareth 
Down there in Galilee— 

Far, far from fair Ancona 
Upon her azure sea. 


So enter now all chastely 
And reverently see, 

Pray first for your immortal soul, 
But also pray for me. 


Observe the holy quiet 
Of the dim and sacred place, 
And when you leave, may God bestow 
Upon us all His Grace. 


But I wish I might go with you, 
Whoever you may be, 

When you journey to Ancona, 
Ancona by the sea. 








THE BAPTISM. 


BY L. MAC MANUS. 


She had youth, a ial slashed red-brown 

RA by the winds, and hair whose weight and length 

i made her desire at moments to tear it from her 

IX head. Her right hand clenched, was pressed 

at — child. The fingers clutched the shilling her hus- 
band had made. 

He was on ahead with the tribe and the donkeys. And 
his command had begun and ended with an oath. She was to 
linger on the way; pass the counterfeit coin and bring him ten 
true minted coppers. As she walked she weighed her chances; 
it was night; shop-lights were dim; she could tell those easy 
to deceive. Other people were on the moonlit road; well- 
dressed groups, their faces set one way, all hastening to the 
Mission. She caught glimpses of prayer books; of serious ex- 
pressions as if many had fixed their thought upon the soul- 
worlds and sins that hooked into the memory. Then one 
woman looked back, “That’s likely to be a tinker’s wife,” she 
said. 

To be labeled would have been nothing at another time to 
the tinker’s wife. The words would have passed her ears as 
lightly as the wind. But there was the coin. If she and her 
tribe appeared to have no connection it would be easier to pass 
it across Pat Vahy’s counter. She worked it up her palm till 
she got it between her finger and thumb. She could feel the 
rough edges of the letters; the English king’s head. The touch 
gave her confidence. It had been made in a good mold and 
had the shining whiteness of silver; Teige was clever. 

The child mewled under her arm: and at the sound she 
worked the coin back again to the palm, and tightened her 
clasp on the flannel-wrapped lump. On ahead she saw the 
spire of the church, standing among the lower stars, and the 
halves of the roof, white on one side and black on the other. 
Her eyes roamed among the groups. The women, in all the 
fashions, were going to the church in their pride, and the men 
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in suits that Teige could never have the like of—they were 
going, the lot, to listen to the missioners, and hear the judg- 
ments. She felt a stirring like the hard flapping of wings 
within her. 

The heat of the child’s body seemed linked with the heat 
of her heart; and its wail a demand that a wide place should 
be made for it, too, in the world. For a minute the mother 
felt as if she could have torn the hats from the women’s 
heads, the fine clothes from their bodies. Her unchristened 
child was to go ragged and barefoot, sleeping in the wind- 
bent hut, or beneath a cart if it rained, cursed and beaten, 
cursing and beating back again. Then her gusty rage passed. 
It was a grand free life after all, with fun in it and fresh air, 
not like the choking lodging houses, and good food and drink 
when the men had luck. And she herself was clever at getting 
a hen when the farmer’s wives were not looking, and at snap- 
ping up a thing here and there. And the tinker lads had 
praised her hair when she was a cailin, and many had wanted 
her for a wife. She had had the choice of ten, and she had 
taken the best; a man in his strength; with the craft of a 
coiner. And it was she who came out first in the fights with 
the women. It was not a month since she had torn the hair 
from Nancy Ward! 

Then again she seemed to feel the heat of the child’s body 
kindling lights on its way to her heart. Little tapers of love; 
and the woman so near the earth as her soul walked along 
that dim path felt its immortality. Her soul met the child’s 
soul. She looked once more towards the church. When she 
had passed the coin, she would have the baby baptized. 

Pat Vahy’s door was closed. But it went a little back as 
she touched it, and the opening widened to her pressure. A 
purple-faced man behind the counter was turning down the 
lamp. His best hat and coat were on. His hand paused on the 
screw at the sound of her entrance. 

She went with a sidling step and eyes washed of their 
fire to the counter. “Would you give me a grain of salt, sir, 
twopence worth will do.” Her voice was throaty as it sought 
among the strings of sound for a note polite and soft. 

His protruding eyes fixed her for a moment. “I’m closing 
the shop. Be off now, I’ve no time to attend to you and your 
salt.” 
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“It would not take you the half of a minute handing it 
down to me there from the shelf, sir. I’ve the money here 
ready to pay for it. I’m badly in need of the salt.” 

A woman with iron gray hair, a beaded velveteen cloak on 
her fat shoulders, a feather flat as a palm leaf in her bonnet, 
came in from the room behind the shop. “Hurry now, Pat, or 
we won’t get a good place,” she said. 

The tinker’s wife turned to her. “I’m going there myself, 
ma’am. They’re grand, the missioners. You’d be trembling 
to hear them, and there will be few drinking in the parish 
after them but those that must, the old and the weak. It’s what 
I’m asking for a grain of salt, ma’am, for fear the shop will 
be closed on me when I get out of chapel, and I’ve a shilling 
here to pay for it.” 

“Ach! we can’t be bothered with you, woman. Turn out 
the light, Pat, and let us be going. Father Dominick is preach- 
ing tonight, and there won’t be a seat if we don’t foot it now.” 

“Hurry out now, you woman!” Vahy ordered. 

But the tinker’s wife lingered. “Will you give me the 
change of a shilling?” 

“Be off with you, I tell you!” His hand moved; the lamp 
went out. Upon the sudden darkness the moonlight leaped in 
through the doorway and window. 

The woman poked a finger and thumb forward. “Here’s 
the shilling. It won’t take you but the counting of the coppers.” 

“Get out! or I'll make you!” Vahy roared. 

“May the devil be in the same hurry with you when he’s 
taking you to hell,” she answered. 

He put one leg across the counter. “Be out of that!” his 
voice was thick with threats. 

“Get out of that, ye tinker’s wife!” his wife cried. 

Baffled, and cursing, the woman retreated. The few 
houses in the village were closed, and she moved on slowly by 
the edge of the church-going stream of people. The road 
wound a little before it reached the gateway to the church. 
On the footpath the row of booths by the wall were lit up by 
paraffin lamps, and she saw the traders, sober elderly women 
and sacristan-looking men, standing by their wares. She 
turned the shilling for luck, and smoothed her face. Hitching 
the baby closer to her breast, she walked on with blue preda- 


tory eyes. 
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She chose the last booth. There was a ditch she knew of 
where she could lie should the boothman’s suspicion awake 
after she had passed the coin. He was busy with two girls 
who were buying beads. There was scent on their handker- 
chiefs, and their white necks in the lamplight had the white- 
ness of two white clouds, or the white breast of the sea-gull. 
She pressed in behind them, and stretched her hand across 
the shoulder of one. 

“Give me change of a shilling, sir, I’m in a hurry into the 
chapel,” she said. 

“You'll get change at the door,” the man answered. “Don’t 
be pressing on the young ladies.” 

The mewl came again from the child. She drew back and 
lifting the shawl, shifted the child to her left arm. Its week- 
old face had the look of a skinned rabbit; its eyes were sealed 
like the young of a cat. The mother’s gaze rested on it. “I’m 
going to give you a christened soul, agra,” she muttered. “T’ll 
have the door of heaven left open for you.” 

Sudden soul-emotions mingled with the instinct of: the 
animal mother—hell, heaven and purgatory took the shapes 
of great commons in her mind, with the lights from the church 
windows thrown upon them and the missioners giving passes 
to the souls. The hedges of heaven had the smell of the beau- 
tiful scent on the girl’s handkerchiefs; and the fields of red 
heather were as soft as blankets; and the white angels went 
tripping by with closed wings, counting the children playing 
about. Out beyond was the black bog of hell, with fire-lights 
dancing over the bog-holes, and a mist of little unbaptized 
babies hanging by the dyke. She saw the edges of purgatory, 
gray like ashes, and many moving no thicker than shadows 
in a purple fog behind. The scent seemed to go to her head 
swifter than the whisky Teige had given her that day. She 
touched one of the girls. 

“TI have a little one here I want to christen,” she said, 
“maybe you, or the other girl, would stand for him. [ll wait 
in the church till the Mission is over.” 

The girl drew aside. “I'll take these beads,” she said to 
the man. 

She wrapped her handkerchief around them, and the per- 
fume went again to the woman’s head. Her eyes dilated, and 
wandering through the wares of the booth, rested upon a pic- 
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ture of the Virgin and Child. The girl Mother walked lightly on 
the clouds, carrying her Boy. She wore a skirt and bodice of 
pink; a brown veil on her head; a blue mantle about her. 

“What is the price of that picture of the Blessed Virgin, 
sir?” she asked in the treble that her voice took when drink 
was in her head. 

The man was counting the change the girl had given. He 
looked up. 

“It’s a shilling,” he said. 

“Hand it down to me. Here’s the shilling.” 

He took the picture from the canvas wall. She pushed 
Teige’s coin among the silver on the counter, and he swept 
all the pieces into the till. 

She turned away, and went along the path, and her feet 
seemed to go as lightly as the Virgin’s over the clouds. The 
picture flapped in her hand in the speed of her pace. Then 
in a turn in the road she saw Teige. He stood with his back 
to the white wall, a young man with brute lines by the mouth, 
and the brow and eyes of an artist. The reek of stale tobacco, 
of recent drink, filled the air about him. 

“Did you pass it?” he asked. 

She stopped short as if a slough had opened in her path. 

“Pat Vahy wouldn’t change it,” she answered. 

“Did he look at it?” 

“He did not. He closed the door on my face.” 

“May the devil take you. You weren’t quick enough.” 

An oath sprang to her throat, reached her lips, and stayed 
there. “Sure, Teige, I haven’t my strength yet. How could I 
keep him from shutting the door.” 

“Go back now with you and try the booths, or the men 
at the chapel door. There’s a crowd passing in, and they 
wouldn’t notice.” 

“T will not. It would be stealing from God.” 

He left the wall. “Get me the money,” he said. 

“It’s gone from me. It’s what I bought this picture with 
the shilling to bring luck to the child.” 

He came slowly off the grass. She looked up, saw his 
face, and accepted her chastisement. Admiration mixed with 
fear in a corner of her heart. His terrible eyes, like a blue 
corpse-light in the churchyard, gleaming under his tangled 
yellow hair, were the eyes of one fit to be the king of tinkers. 
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She gave a cry as he tore the picture from her hand, and at 
the first blow sank by the roadside. 

When she raised her head she was alone. Her hands 
groped for the baby. Then she felt it warm at her breast. 
There was no life but her own and the child’s on the moonlit 
road. Her eyes climbed up the shadow of the opposite bank, 
went vacantly between the stalks of the ragworth, and out to 
the misty reaches of the night. A good night for the dogs to 
catch rabbits, or overtake a hare. She listened for their cry; 
for the feet of the men. There were specks of light up and 
down, here and there, on the side of the Mountain of the 
Cairn. She could see the misty houses. A star rode on a 
trailing wisp of cloud, white as an old woman’s hair stretched 
in the wind. It would be well for her if her own hair were as 
white and she had done with Teige. 

She sat upright, and drew the shawl from the child’s face. 
There were footsteps on the road, light steps that drew near. 
She looked up; a young country woman with a child in her 
arms stood beside her. 

“Come with me,” she said. 

“And where would I be going, young woman, with you 
and the night growing on us?” 

“To your child’s baptism.” 

“And who will stand for my child? There’s none to do 
it. And who are you, out walking the road with a baby in 
your arms?” 

“My Son and I had to pass this way. Follow us.” 

The tinker woman rose and followed. The Child in front 
leaned over its mother’s shoulder and stretched out its arms as 
if to the baby. 

“It’s a light load you’re carrying, young girl,” said the 
tinker’s wife, “for your feet go like the wips of the ceanawan 
blown about the bog in the wind.” 

“T am carrying the greatest load in the world.” 

“See, now, young woman, light as my child is—a week 
old yesterday—light as it is, with the giddiness in my head 
from the blow, I feel it as heavy as with three stones in my 
arms.” 

“The weight of the world is on my arm.” 

And the young country woman went on quickly, going 
by the closed booths, in at the gate, up the porch steps, into the 
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church. The Mission was over; the crowd had gone. The 
candles on the altar were still alight; a priest stood by the 
chancel rail.. A girl knelt at his feet. 

“It was a tinker’s wife and child,” she sobbed. 

The font, near the end of the nave, was in shadow. The 
young woman led the way to it. She signed to the tinker’s 
wife to stand before it. 

“Will the priest see me here, girl? Will he come? The 
light is weak.” 

“He will see you. He will come.” 

“Will yourself be back to tell him? And will that girl 
stand? She had the finest scent on her handkerchief.” 

“She will stand, for my Son spoke to her.” 

“Ah, ma’ead, young woman, and how could your Child 
speak. Would he be five months? But see now, they’ve seen 
us, and they are coming from the altar.” 

When the tinker’s wife went into the moonlight again, 
carrying her baptized child, she paused on the path. 

“Agradh,” she called to the girl as she passed, “did you see 
where the young country-woman went with her Son that were 
in the church?” 

“I saw no woman and child in the church but you and 
your baby,” the girl answered. 

“They were by the font, agradh, I seen them when the 
priest took my little boy.” 

“T saw no mother and child there but you and my godson.’ 

The woman’s knees trembled. She held up her baby to 
the skies. Her eyes ranged the stars. Then she knelt on 
the path. 


5) 





THE SILVER MAPLE. 
BY CHARLES PHILLIPS. 


I REMEMBER the silver maple. I never can forget it! 

It grew on the sunset side of the old white house. (It grows 
there still— 

But that is my story—my story and the story of the silver maple.) 

I remember the first time I saw it, and I but a boy— 

Thrilled with the sight of it, hurt quickly in a way I could not 
understand, by the beauty of it— 

So touched, so hurt, that I never, never could forget! 

A queer lad I must have been to be noticing such things, in such 
a way, 

And remembering them— 

How the young tree seemed to tremble in the breeze, 

And be shaken and turn pale in the wind, 

Showing the silver underside of its leaves 

As if the breath of a swoon were passing through it and over it. 


Mostly when a storm was brewing, 

And all the West grew thunderous black, 

And the hush before rainfall made the air stand very still— 

Mostly then did it seem alive, that tremulous silver maple, 

So timid, so young, so slender, 

Such a lovely sapling, 

So unused to the rough fingers of the wind, 

So afraid of the darkness of clouds in the West, or the whisper 
of storm on the wind— 

And always so full of bright wonder at the caress and music of 
the new April air— 

So young, so virginal, so beautiful! 


But it was beautiful in the sunlight, too— 

O, doubly beautiful in the sunlight! 

On still mornings, when the dew was yet on the grass, 

Or in the quiet evening, 

It seemed to leap in the light like a silver fountain playing, 
Whose waters rose irradiant in the air, 

Yet never fell save to vanish on the wind 

In veils of green invisible mist; 

Or in the windy sunlight of bright Summer afternoons— 
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How all its being seemed to vibrate then with inner beauty, 
inner light, 

Flashing to its tips 

As music and emotion flash and glow 

Through human bodies halted in their running, 

Naked and laughing in the light, 

Speechless and lovely in the light! 


I never forgot that tree, 

Though years and distances and many wanderings 

Swept me further from its ken 

Than ever the wildest of its own leaves caught in the roving 
wind; 

No, though I went far, 

I never, never forgot. 

And then, one day, after many years had passed, 

Long years away from home and all its familiar sights, 

I returned to the old town, to the old house. 

O, I cannot forget that day! 

For, as I passed up the street, 

The drowsing village street, with its wild, tall grass like a meadow, 

Its paths and its flowery yards, 

Marking how strangely, how uncannily unchanged seemed every- 
thing, look where I might, 

As if life had stood still there through all the passing years— 

Suddenly I beheld the silver maple trees! 

The silver maple—the one tree of my memory—the sapling—the 
leafy fountain !— 

A great gray-boled giant, topping the roofs, 

Whose friendly shadow used to lean out in the morning to 
shelter it; 

A great knotty tree rising over the eaves, 

Reaching gnarled arms above the old white house, 

As if it would shield it from the stormy West, 

Giving to its windows, for the darkness of clouds, the soft light 
of its thousand silver breasts, 

And for the sound of storm on the wind, or the sorry voice of rain, 

The music of its tuneful leaves. 

The silver maple!—the sapling gone—grown great, grown gray, 
grown old!— 

Yet beautiful, beautiful still, in the wind and sun; 

Mighty and more beautiful than ever I had remembered it: 

Beautiful, mirroring the soul of every passing air, 

Arching the generations of the old white house, 
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Faithful and beautiful, lifting its million hands, its arms, its 
body, its whole being 

To God, to Heaven, to the skies, the stars; 

Enduring storms, and in wind and weather growing mighty, 

And from the very tempests that harrassed it wresting its 
strength; 

And for the sunlight of bright days and the still peaee of moonlit 
midnights 

Giving back light and laughter, or the pure joy of trysting 
shadows— 

The silver maple, grown great, grown old, in its appointed place, 

Faithful and beautiful! 


And “O, the silver maple!” 

Involuntarily I cried out! 

“I remember when that tree was young; 

I remember the day it was planted, a tender sapling trembling 
in my father’s hand; 

I remember .. .” 


Then suddenly the sunlight seemed to darken down the roofs, 

And a shadow passed over the quiet street 

And over the tall quiet tree, 

The silver of its leaves suddenly flashing before me like a wave 
of light, 

Like light from some unseen height, some far off inaccessible 
hilltop; 

A shadow and a wind, 

A wind that stirred the tree to its innermost secret leaf, 

Yet left the hushed grass at its feet untouched, unstirred; 

A wind whose swift invisible fingers swept through my being 

Making a vast clamor in my heart, 

Waking a thousand sleeping echoes in my soul... 


And then I looked upon myself 
To see what the years had done to me. 








ON THE ABOLITION OF CRITICS. 
BY JOHN BUNKER. 


PATE one night my friend, the poet, dropped 
hy] in. He looked somewhat excited, and as he 
Qi usually talks well when in that condition, I was 


Neil 
Goes 


Ine CSsa glad to see him and waved him towards the sit- 
Cree ting-room, where there was a fire and an easy 
chair and a brand of tobacco I know he likes. However, you 
can never tell about these things—about poets, I mean. That 
is, you can never tell from a poet’s appearance what is his 
spiritual temperature—he may look as bright as a dollar and 
be as dull as a piece of cheese, or on the contrary he may seem 
as flat as dish water and yet be in a high state of cerebral 
activity. As Francis Thompson says: 


From stones and poets you may know 
Nothing so active is as that which least seems so. 


As to the present state of mind of my visitor I was not left 
long in uncertainty. 

“Listen to this,” he said as he slid into the easy chair and 
drew from his pocket an envelope, from the back of which he 
read: “‘It is the vice of lawyers as a class that they think in 
grooves, that they will never venture beyond precedent, and 
that all reforms of the law have come from without.’ ” 

I had never known him to be interested in the law before, 
but I felt this was merely the peg for his coming discourse, 
so I simply said: “Well?” 

“Well,” he continued, “I ran across this statement in a 
book the other day and it set me to thinking. The question 
that occurred to me was, What about the law-givers, or rather 
the law-interpreters of literature? Couldn’t the same accusa- 
tion be leveled against them?” 

“You mean,” said I, “the critics?” 

“Yes, the critics. Aren’t they, too, upholders of a musty 
code and rigid advocates of worm-eaten tradition, believing 
that a rule is a rule ‘and having been, must ever be?’ Don’t 
they also require a cataclysm, a stupendous outburst of natural 
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power, to give them new and enlarged views of the matter 
in hand? Isn’t it likewise true of them that they are filled with 
a great wisdom after the event?” 

“I suppose you have your instances,” I interposed. 

“Instances? Instances? Why, literature is full of in- 
stances. Blake, Wordsworth, Shelley, Whitman, whom you 
will—the record is running over with such cases of critical 
hindsight. Or take the matter of the critics’ attitude toward 
a change in artistic method, in technique. Take, for example, 
the introduction of blank verse into non-dramatic poetry in 
Paradise Lost. Or consider the row kicked up at the very 
start of English literature when alliteration began to give place 
to rhyme. Or listen to the sagacious Gabriel Harvey laying 
down the law to his friend, Spenser, on the subject of English 
metrical rules.” 

“It seems to me,” I replied, “that you are overlooking one 
or two. Where are our old friends, Gifford and Jeffrey? And 
I should feel much more comfortable if you would mention at 
once Dr. Johnson’s dicta on the poetry of Gray or on the 
sonnets of Milton.” 

“Yes, and I might bring in whole droves of critical asses 
from the Augustan era on the works of one Shakespeare. But 
why stress the obvious? ... You remember what Shelley 
said, ‘as a bankrupt thief turns thief-taker in despair, so an 
unsuccessful author turns critic.’ ” 

“And no doubt one might reverse the parallel and say 
that by the same token a successful author who does not turn 
critic is in much the same case as a prosperous thief, who 
laughs at all thief-takers.” 

He seemed lost in reflection. 

“Here’s another thing,” he suddenly remarked. “Whence 
do critics derive that body of doctrine to which they are fond 
of referring as critical principles, and by which they profess to 
judge the work of art before them? To hear the critics talk 
one would think that these principles are a coherent set of 
rules, a philosophical system, which the critics had discovered 
and laboriously pieced together ab initio; whereas the truth is 
that it is the artist, the practitioner of an art, who makes the 
laws of that art, and all that the critic does is merely to 
formulate them.” 

“In other words,” I said, “you hold that esthetic laws are 
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simply the critics’ more or less loosely ordered observations on 
the works of great authors.” 

“Precisely. The great author produces his great work, 
and then fifty or a hundred or five hundred years later, when 
the rough and blundering world has definitely placed its ap- 
proving seal upon it, along comes the critic and from a diligent 
study of the masterpiece proceeds to tell us how the trick has 
been turned. The devil of it is that often he won’t rest there, 
but goes on and with perfect assurance proceeds to tell us how 
the trick shall be turned again.” 

“There,” I replied, “you have hit upon the root of the 
quarrel between critics and authors. I’m afraid it must be 
admitted that your typical critic is a bit hide-bound. From 
much dwelling among established forms he is habitually 
averse to any other kind or manner. He looks with a crooked 
eye on all innovation, and the mere fact that the poem, the 
play, the story, the essay, is different from what went before 
is apt to be with him a presumption against it, and of course 
the greater the difference, that is, the more the work is original 
and the less a reflex of an earlier mode, the greater and more 
powerful his presumption.” 

“Yes,” he responded, “that is the hard part of it. The 
misery is that he is the typical critic. And consider the sequel. 
Before this tribunal comes the original mind, the creative intel- 
ligence, shaken by a new idea, dazzled by a fresh vision, and 
thrilled with a certain divine power of which neither he nor 
another can tell the secret. In joy and desire, in travail and 
stress, with weariness often and often with despair, he brings 
back his tidings, his glimpse into the great mystery. No need 
to tell him—no man knows better !—how inadequate his report 
and how fragmentary his evidence. The fact is that his real- 
ization of this is, as Keats pointed out, the artist’s fiercest hell 
—his keenest sorrow, his most intimate pain. The important 
thing is that his feet have explored strange paths and his eye 
known remote wonders. Lucky for him if he be not reminded 
that his ways are not as those of other writers, and if his 
wanderings in unfamiliar places be not accounted the very 
head and front of his offending.” 

This I thought was rather a large gesture on my friend’s 

part, somewhat in the Cambyses’ vein; but then I saw he had 
in his mind’s eye an exalted figure. 
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“Of course,” he went on, “I am thinking of the transcend- 
ent, the really great writer. Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
high or low, minor or great, every imaginative worker has 
passed each in his degree through a unique experience. The 
question is, can one who has not passed through that expe- 
rience rightly interpret it, actually apprehend it, authorita- 
tively judge it? Can a primary mind ever be understood, 
grasped in its instinctive and characteristic movements, by a 
secondary mind? Is it not true that for the ultimate compre- 
hension of a primary mind a primary mind is required—deep 
answering unto deep?” 

“Well,” I replied, “that is a question. But I suppose dis- 
crimination should be practised even with critics. Of course, 
one would prefer Coleridge on Shakespeare, or De Quincey 
on Wordsworth, or Francis Thompson on Shelley, or even 
Chesterton on Shaw; but when it comes to throwing down the 
critical bars to all comers, why, think of the flood of 
rubbish. .. .” 

“No,” he rejoined, “not perhaps exactly that. But there is 
an aspect ...I have been thinking . . . let us get down to 
fundamentals. What after all is an author? and what, pray, 
is a critic? An author, let us say, is one who writes books; 
a critic is one who writes about them. Thus we see at once 
that there is necessarily about the work of the latter a sort 
of clinging-vine, parasitical quality. Whatever of his own 
the critic may bring to his task, in the last analysis, his work 
has its roots in alien soil—in fact, isn’t the very seed furnished 
him?—and drapes itself about an independent existence. Re- 
move the original work, and the very life of the critic is 
withered up and destroyed; whereas the author may have a 
vigorous existence with reference to critics or criticism.” 

“Except,” I interjected, “self-criticism.” 

“Yes, of course, always excepting that. But this is the 
conclusive argument against criticism as an independent form, 
as an art—that being neither self-generated nor self-sufficient 
it lacks the two chief elements of artistic life.” 

“It seems to me,” I said, “that you are rather hard and 
intolerant; you would almost confine the critic’s functions to 
the making of exclamation marks, with here and there per- 
haps a curley-cue to denote a question. I think the critics 
deserve better than that. They have rendered some good serv- 
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ice in their time. Take your own province of poetry. Con- 
sider in our own day, for instance, the long years of loving 
labor that went to the making of Colvin’s Life of Keats.” 

“That’s just it,” he rejoined brusquely. “That’s just what 
I was referring to before. Now that Keats’ reputation is es- 
tablished every critic brings forward his meed of superfluous 
regard, whereas when Keats was alive there was a far different 
story to tell. On the other hand it would be a much more 
significant action and of much more benefit to letters, if the 
critics gave similar intelligent appreciation to contemporary 
movements in art and to the men and women behind them; if 
they would only approach living art and artists with one-half 
the critical judgment and one-half the openness of mind which 
they lavish on authors who are dead and gone. But that is 
precisely what the critics won’t—or can’t—do.” 

“What have you in mind?” I asked, “—free verse? Do 
you want Colvin’s dissertation on Carl Sandburg, or Edmund 
Gosse on James Oppenheim, or perhaps Georg Brandes on the 
genial Edgard Lee Masters?” 

“Exactly! and a much more lively, and living, thing criti- 
cism would become as a result. However, it’s. idle to look 
for these things. Anything like wise appreciation of vital and 
contemporary literary movements has never been a charac- 
teristic of criticism, and that is a sufficient reason with critics 
why it never should be.” 

“In spite of Spoon River,” I ventured, “there are still 
some of us who dare to think—or to hope—that the art of 
poetry in these States has not yet been fully mastered.” 

“Living poets,” he observed sadly, “have never yet had 
their deserts and no doubt they never will.” 

“Well,” I replied, “ I don’t know about that. They seem 
to be getting a rather fair measure of attention these days. 
There is, for example, the annual Necrology of Magazine 
Verse. Moreover, in spite of all you can say about them, the 
critics are, as a matter of fact, standing pretty thickly about, 
each eager to exercise his power and indeed actually exer- 
cising it.” 

“As to that,” he said, “authors must make the best of a bad 
world. Happy the author who realizes the definite limits of 
that power which, as you say, the critics are so eager to exer- 
cise. For after all what can the critic do? Can he, for in- 
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stance, breathe life into a dead thing—galvanize, not into 
specious activity, but into actual, palpitating existence a work 
which does not already and of itself possess the vital principle? 
And, on the other hand, is the critic, whether by means of 
abuse or contempt or by any process of judicial condemnation, 
or even by silence, able to withhold recognition from a work 
which has the real root of the matter in it? Let the records of 
literature bear witness.” 

“And yet,” I said, “I suppose you will hardly deny that 
critics have considerable capabilities for mischief. Think of 
Keats. They can certainly irritate, certainly annoy—if not 
worse.” i 

“Pooh! Mere temporary tricks, a flash in the pan, antics 
to amuse the passing hour. Time has a way of disposing of 
such gear. As for Keats languishing away under critical dis- 
favor, that legend has been exploded long ago. He had too 
much pluck. Moreover, Keats knew very well the work he 
was given to do, and he knew also that that work, independent 
of all external aids or props whatsoever, must stand or fall by 
its own intrinsic quality. Nature is too economical a hand 
not to provide for such contingencies. There is a certain pro- 
tective law of an artist’s being in these things; and one of the 
very first signs of a writer of original genius is a healthy dis- 
regard of critical opinion.” : 

“Well,” I said, “I suppose that about finishes the critics. 
There doesn’t seem anything more to be said.” 

“Only this, that despite all the noise and fuss, the critics 
make among themselves, the world at large has its own method 
with them—and the judgment of the world, as the critics 
themselves will tell you, is not only final, but correct. ‘Securus 
judicat orbis terrarum.’ The judgment of the world may be 
safely relied upon. Things are eventually put in their proper 
places, and here, too, we have an instance of natural economy 
at work; so that in their lifetimes for one who reads the critic, 
ten, or ten times ten, will read the author; and after they have 
both died and gone to the worms, as compared with the author 
that critic is rare indeed who survives and has influence.” 

“That,” I replied, “must be a consoling thought—for the 
author. But what is your conclusion? What would you have 
critics do?” 

“There are many things I would have them do,” he said 
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slowly, “but perhaps the first would be that they take them- 
selves a little less seriously. I would commend to them the 
practice of a virtue ill observed in these days—humility. For 
humility is not only the last step in the spiritual life but, as 
Socrates showed, the first step in the intellectual career as well. 
Nor should it be a virtue difficult to acquire—not, at any rate, 
by a critic at all acquainted with the history of his trade.” 

“Medice, cura te ipsum,” I murmured to myself as he arose. 

“What’s that?” he asked. 

“Oh, nothing,” I replied; “I was only thinking what a 
pleasant evening we have had.” 
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BY JANE C. CROWELL. 


“Who went to meet death singing” (Thomas of Celano). 


HE went to meet death singing— 
That saint of bygone years, 
Who held the purest laughter 
As much divine as tears. 


He went to meet death singing— 
And all the way he trod 
Proved courtesy unchanging 
A quality of God. 


He went to meet death singing— 
His life of joy outrun 

Whom Dante for his fervor 
Did liken to the sun. 


He went to meet death singing— 
And to the blessed throng 

He soared with Christ triumphant, 
Himself a soul of song. 


He went to meet death singing— 
And still his voice today 
Rings down across the ages 
To gladden those who pray. 





THE LOYALIST. 
BY JAMES FRANCIS BARRETT. 


CHAPTER IX. 


SOME!” said Stephen in response to the soft knock 

y si upon his door. “Just a minute.” 

He rose from his knees beside his bed. 

“Come in!” he repeated as he slipped back the 
tH) bolt and opened the door. “Oh! Good morning! 
= You’re out early. How are you?” 

He shook the hands of his early morning visitors warmly. 

“Fine morning!” replied Mr. Allison. “Sorry to have dis- 
turbed you, but Jim was around early and desired to see you.” 

“No disturbance at all, I assure you. I was on the point of 
leaving for breakfast.” 

“Go right ahead. Please don’t delay on our account. We 
can wait. Go ahead,” expostulated Mr. Allison. 

“We want’d t’ be sure an’ git ye, thet wuz all,” remarked Jim. 
“Eat first. We'll be here when y’ git back.” 

“Sit down and make yourselves comfortable, then.” He ar- 
ranged several chairs about the room. “I overslept, I fear. Last 
night taxed me.” 

“You did justice to yourself and to us last night. The splen- 
did result was your reward.” 

They were seated, Jim by the window, Mr. Allison at 
Stephen’s desk. Disorder was apparent in the room, the furniture 
disarranged, and clothing, bed covering, wearing apparel, towels, 
piled or thrown carelessly about. No one seemed to mind it, how- 
ever. 

“It wuz a big night. Tell us, how did ye git along with ’em?” 
asked Jim. 

“Much better than I had anticipated,” Stephen replied. “I 
thought that Anderson’s talk had won them entirely, but when I 
asked for the floor, I saw at once that many were with me. Had 
you instructed them?” This question was directed towards Jim. 

“I did. I saw a doz’n at least. You know they had no use 
fur th’ thing and were glad o’ th’ chance. I made a big secret out 
o’ it, and they watch’d fur my ol’ clothes.” 

“T thought I felt their glances. They stuck true, you may be 
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assured. I knew, too, that I possessed a reserve blow in the affair 
of the Jsis. The mention of Arnold’s name inflamed them.” 

“I am sorry to have missed that,” Mr. Allison said. 

“How did they avoid you?” Stephen asked. 

“I don’t know. I was never approached, although I had been 
acquainted with the rumors of the thing right along. I suppose 
they figured that I would threaten them with exposure. They 
knew where I stood; and then again they knew they could not 
threaten me with debts. For some reason or other they thought 
best to avoid me.” 

“I guess we killed it for good.” 

“Kill’d it?” exclaimed Jim. “It’s deader ’n a six day corpse. 
An’ there’s great talk goin’ on t’day on all th’ corners. We're 
right wid th’ peepul y’ kin bet, and they’re ready t’ eat Arnold.” 

“Have you noticed any agitation?” 

“There has been a little disturbance,” Mr. Allison admitted, 
“but no violence. It has been talk more than anything. Many 
are wondering who you are and how you obtained your informa- 
tion. Others are considerably taken back by the unveiling of 
Anderson. The greatest of respect is being shown to us on the 
street, and congratulations are being offered to us from all sides.” 

“I am glad the sentiment has changed. It now looks like the 
dawn of a better day. We should be spurred on, however, to 
greater endeavor in the manifestation of our loyalty, especially 
among the minority Tory element.” 

Outside, the street was beginning to feel the pulse of life. 
Over across, the buildings shone with the brightness of the morn- 
ing sun which was reflected mildly from the glassy windows. 
There was a silent composure about it all, with no sound save the 
footfalls of the passing horse or the rattle of the business wagon. 
Somewhere across the street the man with the violin continued his 
fiddling. 

“Does that keep up all day?” 

“Almost! It is amusing to hear Griff swearing at him. The 
humorous part of it is that he plays but one tune, ‘Yankee 
Doodle.’ ” 

“Can’t ye steal it some night?” asked Jim, “‘an’ bust it over 
’s head.” 

“T don’t care,” laughed Stephen, “he doesn’t bother me.” 

The door opened and shut. Sergeant Griffin entered, saluted 
Stephen and took the hands of the visitors. 

“Well, what do you think of the boy?” 

“TI alwa’s said he wuz a good boy.” 

“The fun hasn’t begun yet,” announced the Sergeant. “I 
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have just learned that the City Council has met and is about to 
issue formal charges against General Arnold.” 

Stephen whistled. 

“They are glad of this opportunity,” he announced quietly. 

“Reed never got on with him, not from the first day,” declared 
Mr. Allison. 

“Well, if Reed gits after ’m he’ll make the fur fly. He’s a bad 
man when he gits goin’.” 

“Did you say they had met?” Stephen inquired. 

“I understand they have. The affair of last night is being 
talked of freely on the street. And they are talking about you 
most of all and wonder if you had been sent by Washington to un- 
cover this. One thing is certain: Arnold is in disgrace and the 
sooner he gets out of here the better it will be for him.” 

“The General likes ’im and p’rhaps ’Il give ’im a transf’r.” 

“By the way!” interrupted Mr. Allison. “My daughter wants 
to see you.” 

“See me?” Stephen quickly repeated. 

“She told me on leaving to tell you.” 

“Very well. Is it urgent?” 

“No. I guess not. She didn’t speak as if it were.” 

“Tell her for me, I shall go as soon as I can.” 

*What’s th’ next thin’ t? do?” asked Jim. 

“Matters will take care of themselves for awhile,” Stephen 
replied. “Anderson, I suppose, has left town together with Clif- 
ton and the others. If the City Council has met to publish charges 
against Arnold, there is nothing to do but await the result of these. 
The people, I presume, are of one mind now, and if they are not, 
they will soon be converted once the news of last night’s affair has 
reached their ears.” 

“Are you going to remain here?” asked Mr. Allison. 

“I am going to take some breakfast, first; then I shall busy 
myself with a report. I may be busy for several days away from 
the city. In the meantime I would advise that the whole affair be 
aired as much as possible. There is nothing like supplying the 
public mind with food. Meet me, Jim, at the Coffee House; or are 
you coming with me?” 

“Guess I’ll go. This man wants t’ eat.” 


The City Council did meet, and immediately published 
charges against David Franks, the father of the aid-de-camp of 
the Military Governor, charging him with being in correspondence 
with his brother in London, who was holding the office of Com- 
missary for British prisoners. He was ordered to be placed under 
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immediate arrest. At the same time formal charges, partly of a 
military nature, partly of a civil, were preferred against the Mili- 
tary Governor. Copies of the indictment were laid before Congress 
and before the Governors of the States, who were asked to com- 
municate them to their respective legislatures. 

The press became wildly excited. Great headlines announced 
the startling news to the amazement of the country. For, it must 
be remembered, Philadelphia was the centre of government and 
colonial life, and the eyes of the infant nation were turned con- 
tinually in its direction. General Arnold’s name soon became a 
subject for conversation on every side. 

None took the news more to heart than the General. He sat 
in his great drawing-room with a copy of the evening’s news sheet 
before him. Being of an imaginative, impulsive nature it was nat- 
ural for him to worry, but tonight there was the added feature of 
the revelation of his guilt. Reed had always pursued him relent- 
lessly. Now the public announcement of his participation in the 
attempt to form this detestable regiment had furnished the Pres- 
ident of the Council with the opening he had so long desired. He 
re-read the charges preferred against him, his name across the 
front in big bold type. In substance they were as follows: 

First: That the Military Governor had issued a pass for a 
vessel employed by the enemy, to come into port without the 
knowledge of the State authorities or of the Commander-in-Chief. 

Second: That upon taking possession of the city he had 
closed the shops and stores, preventing the public from purchas- 
ing, while at the same time, “as was believed,” he had made con- 
siderable purchases for his own benefit. 

Third: That he imposed menial offices upon the militia 
when called into service. 

Fourth: That in a dispute over the capture of a prize 
brought in by a state privateer, he had purchased the suit at a low 
and inadequate price. 

Fifth: That he had devoted the wagons of the state to trans- 
porting the private property of Tories. 

Sixth: That, contrary to law, he had given a pass to an un- 
worthy person to go within the enemy’s lines. 

Seventh: That the Council had been met with a disrespect- 
ful refusal when they asked him to explain the subject-matter of 
the fifth charge. 

Eighth: That the patriotic authorities, both civil and mili- 
tary, were treated coldly and neglectfully, in a manner entirely 
different from his line of conduct towards the adherents of the 
king. 
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A further account of the Council meeting was then given, 
wherein it was stated that a motion had been made to suspend 
General Arnold from all command during the time of the inquiry 
into these accusations, but it had been voted down. Congress was 
asked, the story went on, to decide on the value of these charges 
and refer them to the proper tribunal, the necessary evidence 
being promised at the proper time. 

“The fools!” he muttered. ‘They think that these can hold 
water.” Holding the paper at a distance from him, he gazed at it. 
“What a shame! Every paper in the country will have this story 
before the week is out. I’m disgraced.” 

His brows contracted, his eyes closed, his face flushed indi- 
cating the tumult that surged within him. His mind was en- 
gaged in a long process of thought, beginning with the memories of 
his early campaigns down to the present moment. There was no de- 
cision, no constancy of resolution; no determination; just worry, 
apprehension, solicitude, and the loud, rapid beatings of his 
temple against his hand. 

“Suspend me! M[I’ll forestall them, d— ’em. [I'll resign 
first.” 

He wondered where Anderson had gone or what fortune he 
had met with. The morning brought the first report of the dis- 
ruption of the meeting, and of the unknown person who single- 
handed had accomplished it. There must be a traitor somewhere, 
for no one save Anderson and himself had been initiated into the 
secret. Margaret knew, of course, but she could be trusted. 
Perhaps after all the man had escaped that night. Perhaps it 
was he who had created the furore at the meeting. Who was he? 
How did he get in? Why were proper steps not taken to safe- 
guard the room against all possibilities of this nature? Bah! 
Anderson had bungled the thing from the start. He was a boy 
sent on a man’s errand. 

The regiment was defunct. To speculate further on that 
subject would be futile. It never had existed as far as he could 
see except on paper, and there it remained, a mere potentiality. 
The single-handed disruption of it proved how utterly it lacked 
cohesion and organization. That one man, alone and in disguise, 
could have acquainted himself thoroughly with the whole pro- 
ceeding, could have found his way with no attempt at interference 
into the meeting place, and, with a few well-chosen words, could 
have moved an entire audience to espouse the very contrary of 
their original purpose, indicated the stability and the temper of 
the assembly. To coerce men is a useless endeavor. Even the 
Almighty does not so interfere with man’s power of choice. 


VOL. cxI. 51 
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They might be led or enticed or cajoled; but to force them, or 
intimidate them, or overwhelm them is an idle and unavailable 
adventure. 

Anderson had failed miserably, and his conspiracy had per- 
ished with him. Not a prominent Catholic had been reached in 
the first place; not a member of the poorest class would now leave 
the city. The affair with its awful disclosures only added strength 
to their position, for whatever aspersions might have been cast 
upon their loyalty in the event of the successful deportation of 
the company, were now turned like a boomerang against the very 
ones who had engineered the scheme. The community would re- 
spect the Catholics more. They would profit by his undoing. 
They would be valued for the test that their patriotism had stood. 

There was another consideration, however, which wore a 
graver complexion and tormented him beyond endurance. This 
was solicitude for his own safety. The people had hated him for 
years, and had proceeded to invent stories about him to justify 
their anger. It had been a satisfaction for him to reflect that, 
for the most part, these stories had not been the causes, but rather 
the effects of public indignation. But what answer could he make 
now, what apology could be made for this late transaction, this 
conspiracy at once so evident and palpable? As far as the ques- 
tion of his guilt was concerned there would be little conjecture 
about that. Ten or twenty accounts of the venture would be cir- 
culated simultaneously. Of that he had no doubt. People would 
neither know nor care about the evidence. It was enough that 
he had been implicated. 

He would ask for a court-martial. That, of course. Through 
no other tribunal could a just and a satisfactory decision be 
reached, and it was paramount that another verdict, besides that 
pronounced by public opinion, be obtained. Unquestionably, he 
would be aequitted. His past service, his influence, his character 
would prove themselves determining factors during his trial. 
Fully one-half of the charges were ridiculous and would be thrown 
out of court, and of the remainder only one would find him tech- 
nically culpable. Still it were better for a court to decide upon 
these matters, and to that end he decided to request a general 
court-martial. 


“You have removed your uniform?” Peggy asked in surprise 
as she beheld him entering the doorway of the drawing-room. 

“Yes,” was the solemn reply. “I am no longer a confederate 
of France.” 

He limped slowly across the room, leaning on his cane. He 
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had laid aside his buff and blue uniform, with the epaulets and 
sword knots, and was clad in a suit of silken black. His hose and 
shoes were of the same color, against which his blouse, cuffs and 
periwig were emphasized, a pale white. 

“But you are still a Major-General,” she corrected. 

“I was; but am no longer. I have resigned.” 

She started at the announcement. Obviously she had not 
anticipated this move. 

“You have resigned? When?” 

“I wrote the letter a short time ago. I precluded their de- 
signs.” 

He sat in his great chair, and reaching for his stool placed: 
his foot upon it. 

“But ...I1... I don’t understand.” 

“I do perfectly. I shall be tried by court-martial, of course; 
they have moved already to suspend me pending the course of my 
trial. I want to anticipate any such possibility, that is all.” 

“But you will be reinstated?” 

“I don’t know—nor care,” he added. 

“And what about us, our home, our life here,” she asked with 
a marked concern. 

“Oh! That will go on. This is your house, remember, if it 
comes to the worst, you are mistress here. This is your home.” 

“If it comes to the worst? To what?” 

. “Well, if I should be found guilty ... and... sentenced.” 

“I should not stay here a minute,” she cried, stamping her 
foot. “Not one minute after the trial! In this town? With that 
element? Not for an hour!” 

“Well!” he exclaimed, making a gesture with both hands 
together with a slight shrug of the shoulders. 

“Where is Anderson?” she asked quickly. 

“In New York, I presume, ere this. I have not seen him.” 

“Fled?” 

“The only proper thing. It’s a great wonder to me that he 
escaped at all. I should have expected him to be torn to pieces 
by that mob.” 

“A bungled piece of business. I imagined that he was as- 
sured of success. A sorry spectacle to allow them to slip from his 
grasp so easily.” 

“Margaret, you do not understand a mob. They are as fickle 
as a weather-cock. The least attraction sways them.” 

“Who did it? Have you learned?” 

“No. A bedraggled loafer who was gifted with more talk 
than occupation. He was acquainted with the whole scheme from 
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beginning to end, and worked upon their feelings with evidences 
of treason. The sudden mention of my name in connection with 
the plot threw cold water on the whole business. They were on 
their feet in an instant.” 

“You are quite popular,” was the taunt. 

“Evidently. The pass inspired them. It would defeat any 
purpose, and Anderson must have sensed it and taken his hur- 
ried departure. No one has since heard or seen aught of him.” 

“He was a fool to drag you into this, and you were as great a 
fool to allow it.” 

“Margaret, don’t chide me in that manner. I did what I 
thought best. But I’m through now with these cursed Catholics 
and with France.” 

“You are a free man now,’ 

“What do you mean?” 

“IT mean that this court-martial relieves you of any further 
obligation to the Colonies,” was the answer. 

“But I may still be second in command.” 

She paused to regard him. Did he continue to cherish ambi- 
tions of this nature; or was he attempting to jest with her? 

“You seem to forget Gates and the Congress,” she said with 
manifest derision. 

“No. In spite of them.” 

She lost all patience. 

“Listen! Don’t flatter yourself any longer. Your cause is 
hopeless, as hopeless as the cause for which the stupid Colonists 
are contending. You are now free to put an end to this strife. 
Go over to the enemy and persuade Washington and the leaders 
of the revolt to discuss terms.” 

“Impossible!” 

“What is impossible? Simply announce your defection; ac- 
cept the terms of His Majesty’s Government; and invite Adams, 
Franklin, Jefferson, Hamilton and Washington to meet you. 
There is the assurance of all save complete independence.” 

“T shall wait.” 

“For what? The court-martial will be against you from the 
start. Mark my words. You will be found guilty, if not actually, 
at least technically. They are determined upon revenge, and they 
are going to get it. You saw the paper?” 

“T did.” 

“You read the list of charges?” 

He did not answer. He had sunk into his chair and his hands 
were clasped before him. 

“How many of them were artificial? Except for the first, 


> 


she murmured. 
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that about the pass, none are worth the reading, and the first can 
never be proved. They have no evidence apart from the fanatical 
ravings of a drunken Catholic. But wait! You shall be adjudged 
guilty in the end. See if I am not correct.” 

“I have the right to question the composition of the court.” 

“What matter! You know the people detest you. They 
have hated you from the moment you set foot in this city. Every 
issue of the paper found some new grievance against you. And 
when you married me the bomb was exploded. You yourself 
know that it was the mere fact of your participation in this scheme 
that quelled it. They loathe you, I tell you. They hate you.” 

Silence reigned in the room as she finished. His eyes were 
closed, and he gave every appearance of having fallen into a deep 
sleep. His mind was keenly alert, however, and digested every 
word she uttered. At length he arose and limped to the window 
at the further end of the room. 

“T shall ask for a new command,” he said quietly, “and we 
shall be removed for all time from this accursed place. I shall do 
service again.” 

“Better to await developments. Attend to your trial first. 
Plan for the future later.” 

“T shall obey the wishes of the people.” 

“The people! A motley collection of fools! They have eyes 
and ears, but no more. They know everything and can do 
nothing.” 

“IT don’t know what to do. I—” 

“I told you what to do,” she interrupted his thought and fin- 
ished it for him. “I toll you to join Anderson. I told you to go 
to New York and make overtures to General Clinton. That’s what 
you should do. Seek respect and power and honor for your old 
age.” 

“That I shall not do. Washington loves me, and my people 
will not desert me to my enemies. The court-martial is the 
thing.” 

“As you say. But remember my prophecy.” 

He turned and again sought his chair. She arose to assist 
him into it. 

“I wonder who that fellow could be! He knew it all.” 

“Did you not hear?” 

“No. I have seen no one who could report to me. The de- 
tails were missing. 

“Did you ever stop to think of the spy in the garden.” 

“T did.” 

“That was the man, Iam sure. You know his body has not 
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heen found, and if I am not mistaken, it was present at that meet- 
ing hall.” 

“We shall learn of his identity. We shall learn.” 

“Too late! Too late!” 

He again dozed off while she watched him. For several min- 
utes they sat in this manner until she stole out of the room and 
left him alone. Sometime later she aroused him. 


CHAPTER X. 


A fortnight later Sergeant Griffin came to the Allison home 
on a message from Stephen. He appeared at the doorway as the 
shroud of eventide enfolded the landscape, changing its hues of 
green and gray to the sombre blue or purple; an hour when the 
indoor view of things is brightened only by the beams of the tal- 
low and dip. 

“Hail!” he said; “I have business with Matthew Allison.” 

“From Stephen?” Marjorie asked with evident interest. 

He shook his head. 

“The trial—” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Marjorie. Plainly she was relieved at the 
nature of the message. Then she turned. 

“Father!” she called. 

“I am coming directly,” cried Mr. Allison from the rear. 

She had forgotten to invite the Sergeant into the room, so ab- 
sorbed was she in knowing his business. With the sudden and 
delightful lessening of her anxiety, she bethought herself. 

“Won’t you come in? It was stupid of me not to have asked 
you before.” 

The Sergeant acted promptly. Marjorie followed at a little 
distance, but had no sooner entered the room herself than her 
father came through the other door. 

“What news? Arnold?” 

“Found guilty,” was the response. 

“The court-martial has come to an end?” asked the girl. —- 

“Yes, Miss. And he has been found guilty,” he repeated. 

“T thought so,” muttered Mr. Allison. 

They were seated now in the parlor, the two men at opposite 
ends of the table, the girl at the side of the room. 

“They met at Morristown?” asked Mr. Allison. 

“Yes. At Norris’ Tavern. General Howe was chairman of 
the court. Only four charges were pressed for trial; the matter 
of the pass; the affair of the wagons; the shops; and the imposi- 
tion upon the militia.” 
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“And Arnold?” 

“He managed his own trial, and conducted his own cross- 
examination. He made an imposing spectacle as he limped be- 
fore the court. The sword knots of Washington were about his 
waist, and he took pains to allude to them several times during 
the defence. It was astonishing to hear his remarkable flow of 
language and his display of knowledge of military law. He cre- 
ated a wonderful impression.” 

“He was found guilty, you say?” interposed Mr. Allison. 

“Technically guilty of one charge and imprudent in another,” 
was the deliberate reply. 

“And sentenced?” 

“To receive a reprimand from the Commander-in-Chief.” 

Mr. Allison assented by a move of his head. 

“How did he take it?” he then asked. “I cannot imagine his 
proud nature to yield readily to rebuke.” 

The visitor thought for a moment. 

“His face was ashen pale; there was a haggard look upon it; 
the eyes were marked with deep circles and his step faltered as 
he turned on his heel and, without a word, made his way from the 
court room.” 

“Were you present at the trial?” Marjorie inquired. 

“Yes, Miss Allison.” 

“Was Stephen?” 

“No.” The Sergeant answered mildly, smiling as he did so. 

Marjorie smiled, too. 

“Tell me,” Mr. Allison asked. “Was the evidence con- 
clusive?” 

“The Isis occupied the court to some length. It was con- 
tended that General Arnold had issued the pass with evil intent. 
The affair of the regiment was referred to in connection with this, 
but no great stress was brought to bear upon it because of the fear 
of arousing a possible prejudice in the minds of the court. That 
fact was introduced solely as a motive.” 

Allison shook his head again. 

“It was proved,” the Sergeant continued, “that the Jsis was a 
Philadelphia schooner, manned by Philadelphia men, and engaged 
in the coastwise trade. The pass itself was introduced as an ex- 
hibit, to support the contention that the General, while Military 
Governor, had given military permission for the vessel to leave the 
harbor of Philadelphia for the port of New York, then in posses- 
sion of the enemy.” 

“That was proved?” 

“Yes, sir.” 
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“Was the regiment alluded to?” 

“Yes. But at no great length.” 

“And the pass?” 

“Tt was there. The regiment was the motive for the pass. 

affair of the recruiting was scarcely mentioned.” 

There was an abrupt silence. 

“What was the next charge?” Mr. Allison asked. 

“That of the wagons.” 

“Yes.” 

“The prosecution made a strong point. Jesse Jordan was 
introduced. Testimony was given by him to the effect that he 
himself had drawn back a train of twelve wagons loaded with 
stores from Egg Harbor.” 

“Where?” 

“Egg Harbor. Where the traffic between the British Army 
and the Tories of the city was carried on.” 

“Was this sustained?” 

“The General denied most of the accusations, but he was 
found imprudent in his actions. In regard to the other two 
charges, that of the shops and that of the militia, absolute ac- 
quittal was decided. The verdict was announced the following 
morning, and the sentence was published immediately after ad- 
journment.” 

“He was sentenced to be reprimanded, you tell me?” 

“Yes. By General Washington.” 

“That will break Arnold’s heart. He will never endure it.” 

“Others were obliged to endure it,” sounded a soft voice. 

“Yes, I know,” replied the father of the girl. “But you do 
not know General Arnold. Undoubtedly the city has the news.” 

“Yes,” said the Sergeant. “I have told several. All know it 
ere this.” 

“It is precisely that which I fear most,” Mr. Allison said. 
“If he curried less the public favor, little or naught would come 
of it, and the reprimand would end the case. But you know 
Arnold is a conceited man; one who carries his head high. Bet- 
ter to deprive him of life itself than to apply vinegar and gall to 
his taste.” 

“His return will be hard,” Sergeant Griffin observed. He, 
too, knew the character of the man. 

“TI doubt if he will return. He has resigned, you know, and 
may dislike the sight of the city which witnessed his misfortune. 
Still this is his home, and a man’s heart is in his home regardless 
of its environment.” 

‘Do not forget Peggy,” Marjorie reminded them. “I know 
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she will never consent to live in the city. I know it. Dear me! 
The shame of it all would confuse her.” 

“She might become accustomed to it,” replied her father. 
“All school themselves to the obstacles of life.” 

“Not Peggy. I know her. She will not forgive. Why, I re- 
call quite vividly the violence of her temper and the terror of her 
wrath. Her own aunt, with whom she was staying for a brief 
space, took occasion once to reprove her for a slight indiscretion. 
Peggy resented the correction fiercely and, leaving the house, 
vowed she would never set foot into it again. That was seven 
years ago. She has, to my knowledge, never violated that 
pledge.” 

Her father shook his head. 

“T see it all quite clearly,” continued Marjorie. “The General 
will resent the wrong; Peggy will nurture a fierce indignation. 
Whatever thoughts of revenge will come to his mind she will ably 
promote. Have a care for her; her wrath will know no 
mitigation.” 

“He never expected the verdict,” the Sergeant remarked. 

“How did he appear?” asked Mr. Allison. 

““Splendid. As he entered the court he laughed and jested 
with several officers with all the self-possession of one of the eye- 
witnesses. Flashes of the old-time energy and courage were 
manifest at intervals. There was jubilation displayed on his 
every feature.” 

“Was Peggy with him?” 

“No, indeed. It was not permitted. She awaited him out- 
side.” 

“And he maintained his composure throughout.” 

“He seemed to take delight in relating the resolutions of Con- 
gress, its thanks, its gifts, for the many campaigns and the bril- 
liant services rendered his country. His promotions, his horse, 


his sword, his epaulets and sword-knots, all were recounted and 


recited enthusiastically.” 

Mr. Allison looked at Marjorie and smiled. 

“Only once did he lose his self-possession. Near the end of 
his plea he forgot himself and called his accusers a lot of ‘women.’ 
This produced a smile throughout the court room; then he re- 
gained his composure.” 

He paused. 

“That was all?” asked Mr. Allison. 

“T think so. The court adjourned for the day. On the fol- 
lowing morning the. verdict was announced. I came here direct.” 
When he had finished he sat quite still. It was growing late 
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and he had overstayed his leave. Still, the gravity of the occasion 
required it. 

Thoughts of the future, far more than poignancy of grief re- 
specting General Arnold and his misfortune, were uppermost with 
this small group. It seemed to them that these events were 
fraught with grave and serious consequences. General Arnold 
was a man of prominence and renown. To lead such a figure to 
the bar of justice and to examine and determine there, in a defi- 
nite manner, his guilt before the whole world was a solemn piece 
of business. It meant that the new Republic was fearless in its 
denunciation of wrong; that it was intent upon the exercise of 
those precepts of justice and equity which were written into the 
bill of rights. The violation of these by a foreign power had con- 
stituted its true grievances; and it was actuated by a solemn reso- 
lution never to permit, within its borders, the wrongs it had 
staked its life and consecrated its purpose as a nation to destroy. 
General Arnold was a big man, generous in service to his country, 
honored as one of its foremost sons, but he was no bigger than 
the institution he was helping to rear. The chastisement inflicted 
upon him was a reflection upon the State; but it also was a medi- 
cation for its own internal disorders. 

The fact that the ruling powers of the city were bitterly op- 
posed to the Military Governor, was not wholly indicative of the 
pulse of the people. General Arnold was ever regarded with the 
highest esteem by the army. A successful leader, a brave sol- 
dier, a genial comrade, he was easily the most beloved general 
after General Washington. With the citizen body of Philadel- 
phia he was on fairly good terms—popular during the early days 
of his administration, although somewhat offensive of late because 
of his indiscretion and impetuosity. Still he was not without his 
following, and while his manner of life and of command had made 
himself odious to a great number of people, there were a greater 
number ready to condone his faults out of regard for his brilliant 
services in the past. 

Would he overcome his enemies by retrieving the past and 
put to shame their vulgar enthusiasm by rising to heights of newer 
and greater glory? Or would he yield to the more natural pro- 
pensities of retaliation or despair? A man is no greater than the 
least of his virtues; but he who has acquired self-control has in- 
herited many. 

With thoughts of this nature were the trio occupied. For 
several minutes no one spoke. Mr. Allison leaned against the 
table, his right arm extended along its side, played with a bodkin 
that lay within reach; the Sergeant seated in silence, watched the 
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face of his entertainer, while Marjorie leaned back in her great 
chair, with eyes downcast. At length Sergeant Griffin made as if 
to go. Marjorie arose at once to bade him adieu. 

“You said you came direct?” she reminded him. 

“Yes, Miss Allison.” 

“You saw—” she hesitated, but quickly added, “Captain 
Meagher.” 

She nearly said “Stephen,” but bethought herself in time. 

“No, Miss. Not since the trial.” 

“He was not present?” 

“No. He is with His Excellency. Several days ago I saw him 
and he bade me come here with the report of the finding.” 

“That was all?” 

“Yes, Miss.” 

“Thank you. We can never repay your kindness.” 

“Its performance was my greatest delight.” 

“Thank you. Good night!” 

She withdraw into the hall. 


CHAPTER XI. 


More sin is attributable to the ruling passion of a man than to 
the forbidden pleasures of the world, or the violent assaults of the 
Evil One. Under its domination and tyranny the soul suffers 
shipwreck and destruction on the rocks of despair and final im- 
penitence. It frequently lies buried beneath the most imperturb- 
able countenance, manifesting itself only at times, often on the 
occasion of some unusual joy or sadness. It responds to one 
antidote; but the antidote requires a man of courage for its self- 
administration. 

In this respect General Arnold was not a strong man. If he 
had acted upon himself wholly from without, he would have 
stifled his pangs of wounded pride and self love and emerged a 
victor over himself in the contest. But he did not. Instead, he 
gave way at once to violent anger. Feelings of revenge, of the 
most acrid nature, fermented within him. His self love had been 
crushed before the eyes of a garrulous world. His vanity and 
his prestige had been ground in the dust. No consideration 
weighed with him save determination for an immediate and ef- 
fectual revenge. 

“Don’t worry, my dear,” Peggy had whispered to him on the 
way home. “Try not to think of it.” 

“Think of it? . .. ll show them. They'll pay for this.” 
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Apart from that he had not spoken to her during the entire 
journey. Morose, sullen, brutal, he had nursed his anger until 
his countenance fairly burned. He slammed the door with vio- 
lence; he tore the epaulets from his shoulders and threw them be- 
yond the bed; he ripped his coat and kicked it across the floor. 
No! He would not eat. He wanted to be alone. Alone with 
himself, alone with his wrath, alone with his designs for revenge. 

“The cowards! And I trusted them.” 

He could not understand his guilt. There was no guilt, only 
the insatiable lust on the part of his enemies for vengeance. The 
execution came first, then the trial. There was no accusation; 
he had been condemned from the start. The public at whose 
hands he had long suffered, who reviled and oppressed him with 
equal vehemence, who had elevated him to the topmost niche of 
glory and as promptly undermined the column beneath his feet 
and allowed him to crash to the ground, now gloated over their 
ruined and heart-broken victim. They were on destruction bent; 
he was the victim of their stupid spite. 

If he could not understand his culpability, neither could he 
apprehend fully and vividly the meaning of his sentence. To be 
reprimanded by the Commander-in-Chief! Better to be found 
guilty by the court and inflicted with the usual military discipline. 
His great sense of pride could not, would not suffer him to be thus 
humiliated at the hands of him from whom he had previously 
been rewarded with favors, and in whom he had lodged his most 
complete esteem and veneration. He could not endure it, that 
was all; and what was more, he would not. 

He decided to leave the city forever. The howl of contumely 
could not pursue him; it would grow faint with distance. He was 
no longer Military Governor, and never would he resume that 
thankless burden. 

His wife had been correct in her prognostications. The 
court, like the public mind, which it only feebly reflected, had been 
prejudiced against him from the start. The disgust he felt for 
the French Alliance was only intensified by the recent proceedings 
of Congress. Perhaps he might listen more attentively now to 
her persuasions to go over to the British side. He would be in- 
demnified, of course; but it was revenge he was seeking; on this 
account he would not become an ordinary deserter. He had been 
accustomed to playing heroic réles; he would not become a mere 
villain at this important juncture. This blundering Congress 
would be overwhelmed by the part he would play in his new 
career, and he would carry back in triumph his country to its old 
allegiance. 
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Gradually his anger resolved itself into vindictive machina- 
tions, which grew in intensity. He might obtain the command of 
the right wing of the American Army, and at one stroke accom- 
plish what George Monk had achieved for Charles II. _ It 
was not so heinous a crime to change sides in a civil war, and 
history has rewarded the memory of those who performed such 
daring and desperate exploits. His country would benefit by his 
signal effort and his enemies be routed at the same time. He 
would open negotiations with Sir Henry Clinton over an assumed 
name to test the value of his proposals. 

“They'll pay me before I am through. I shall endure in his- 
tory, with the Dukes of Albermarle and Marlborough.” 

As he mused over the condition of affairs and the possibilities 
of the situation, he wandered into the great room, where he saw 
two letters lying on the centre table. Picking them up, he saw 
that one was addressed to Mrs. Arnold, the other to himself. He 
tore open his letter and read the signature. It bore the name of 
John Anderson. 

The writer went on to say that he had arrived in safety in 
the city of New York, after a hurried and forced departure from 
Philadelphia. The meeting terminated in a tumult because of 
the deliberate and fortunate appeal of an awkward mountebank, 
who, possessed of a fund of information, fed it to the crowd both 
skillfully and methodically; and by successfully coupling the 
name of General Arnold with the proposed plot, had overwhelmed 
the minds of the assembly completely. 

He revealed the fact that the members of the court had al- 
ready bound themselves in honor to prefer charges against Gen- 
eral Arnold in order to placate the powerful Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. He did not know the result of the trial, but pre- 
dicted that there will be but one verdict, and that utterly regard- 
less of the evidence. 

“Hm!” muttered Arnold to himself. 

The British Government, he added, was already in communi- 
cation with the American Generals, with the exception of Wash- 
ington, and was desirous of opening correspondence with General 
Arnold. Everyone knew that he was the bravest and the most 
deserving of the American leaders, and should be the second in 
command of the rebel forces. The British knew, too, of the in- 
dignities which had been heaped upon him by an unappreciative 
and suspicious people, and they recommended that some heroic 
deed be performed by him in the hope of bringing this unneces- 
sary and bloody contest to a close. 

Seven thousand pounds would be offered at once, together 
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with an equal command, in the army of His Majesty, and with a 
peerage in the realm. In return he would be asked to exert his 
influence in favor of amicable adjustment of the difficulties be- 
tween the Colonies and the mother country. General Clinton was 
ready to begin negotiations after the advice and under the condi- 
tions proposed by General Arnold. These might be interchanged 
by means of a correspondence maintained with ambiguity. 

“Egad!” He set his lips; then he turned to the beginning of 
the paragraph. The offer was interesting. 

Anderson then went on to relate what already had been sug- 
gested to him during the night of their conversation in the park 
at his magnificent home, the exigencies of the country, the oppor- 
tunity for a master stroke by a courageous man, who would unite 
His Majesty’s people under a common banner, and who might 
command thereby the highest honors of life. 

He reminded him that it was possible to obtain a command 
of the right wing of the American Army, a post only commen- 
surate with his ability, which command might be turned against 
the rebel forces in the hope of putting an immediate end to the 
fratricidal war. There would be no humiliating peace terms. 
There would be no indemnities, no reprisals, no annexations nor 
disavowals. The principles for which the Colonists contended 
would be granted, with the sole exception of complete independ- 
ence. They would have their own Parliament; they would be re- 
sponsible for their own laws, their own taxes, their own trade. 
It would be a consummation devoutly wished by both parties, and 
the highest reward and honor awaited the American General who 
bound himself to the effectual realization of these views. 

“Announce your defection, return to the royal cause, agree to 
the terms which His Majesty’s peace commissioners will make, 
and earn the everlasting gratitude of your countrymen, like Monk 
and Churchill.” 

So the letter concluded with the humble respects, and obedi- 
ences of John Anderson. Arnold did not fold it, but continued to 
stare at it for several minutes, as if trying to decide upon some 
definite course of action in regard to it. At length he arose and 
limped to the desk and, drawing out from its small drawer several 
sheets of paper, began his reply. 

But he did not conclude it. Hearing footfalls in the hall- 
way, he hastily folded the several papers, Anderson’s letter in- 
cluded, and stuck them into his breast pocket. He sat motion- 
less, with the pen poised in his hand, as Peggy entered. 

“You here?” she asked. 

He did not reply, nor make any movement. 
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“Another resignation? or applying for a new command?” 
He now turned full about and faced her. 

“No. I was just thinking.” 

“Of what?” 

She stood before him, her arms akimbo. 

“Of many things. First of all, we must leave here.” i 
“When?” i 
“I don’t know.” 

“Well, then, where?” 

“To New York.” 

“Do you mean it?” 

Now she sat down, pulling a chair near to him that she might 
converse the more readily. 

i am thinking of writing for a new ammaena in the 
army.” 

He thought best not to tell her of his original purpose in writ- 
ing, nor of the letter which he had received from Anderson. 
Whatever foul schemes he might concoct, he did not desire 
to acquaint her with their full nature. Enough for her to know j 
that he intended to defect without being a party to the plot. : 

“Did I interrupt you? Pardon me!” she made as if to go. 
“Stay. That can wait. You were right. They were against 
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“T felt it all the time. You know yourself how they despise 






“But I never thought—” 
“What?” was the interruption. “You never thought? You 
did, but you were not man enough to realize it. Reed would stop | 
at nothing, and if the Colonists gain complete independence, the i 
Catholic population will give you no peace. That you already 4 
know. You have persecuted them.” i 

“What are they? A bare twenty or twenty-five thousand out A 
of a population of, let us say, three million.” 

“No matter. They will grow strong after the war. Un- 
fortunately they have stuck true to the cause.” i 

“Bah! I despise them. It is the others, the Congress, Lin- i) 
coln, Gates, Lee, Wayne. They will acquire the honors. Wash- A 
ington will be king.” 

“And you?” hi 

“I’m going to change my post.” 

She smiled complacently, and folded her arms. 

“Under Washington?” 

She knew better, but she made no attempt to conceal her 
feigned simplicity. 
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He looked at her without comment. 

Whether he shrunk from unfolding to her the sickening de- 
tails of his despicable plan; or whether he judged it sufficient for 
her to know only the foul beginnings of his treason without being 
initiated into its wretched consummation; whether it was due to 
any of these reasons or simply to plain indifference or perhaps to 
both, he became unusually silent on this subject from this moment 
onward. It was enough for her to know that he had been shab- 
bily treated by the Congress and by the people, that he had long 
considered the American cause hopeless and had abandoned his 
interest in it on account of the recent alliance with the govern- 
ment of France. In her eyes he thought it would be heroic for 
him to resign his command and even to defect to the side of the 
enemy on these grounds—on the strength of steadfastly adhering 
to his ancient principles. He knew well that she had counseled 
such a step and was enthusiastic in urging its completion, never- 
theless he sensed that the enormity and the depravity of his base 
design was too revolting, too shocking for even her ears. 
He would not even acquaint her with Anderson’s letter nor 
with the purpose he had of concurring with the proposition it 
contained. 

“Did you receive a letter from Anderson?” she asked 
suddenly. 

“Yes. He wrote to inform me that he had escaped in safety 
and is now in New York.” 

“No more?” 

“No. He did comment on the frustration of the plot, and ex- 
pressed a desire to learn the identity of the disturber.” 

“You will tell him?” 

“Later. Not now.” 

There was a pause. 

“Do you intend to take active part in the coming campaigns? 
You know your leg will prevent you from leading a strenuous life 
in the field. Why not ask for some other post, or retire to pri- 
vate life? I want to get out of this city.” 

“I am about to write for a new command. I have one friend 
left in the person of His Excellency, and he will not leave me 
‘naked to mine enemies,’ as the great Wolsey once said.” 

“But he is to reprimand you,” she reminded him. 

“No matter. That is his duty. I blame the people and the 
court which was enslaved to them for my humiliation. They 
shall pay for it, however.” 

“Let us leave together. Announce your desire of joining 
arms with the British, and let us set out at once for New York. 
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Mr. Anderson will take care of the details. You know his ad- 
dress?” 

“Yes.” 

“You have fought the war alone; end it alone. Settle your 
claims. with the government and let us sell our house.” 

“Our house? This is yours, Margaret, and they shall not 
deprive you of it. No! We shall not sell our house. This is 
yours for life, and our children’s.” 

“Well, we can rent it for the present. For if you go, I am 
going, too.” 

“Very well. We shall see what the future holds out for us. 
Give me that stool.” 

He pointed to the small chair over against her. She arose at 
once and set it before him. He placed his foot upon it. 

“When I think of what I have done for them and then com- 
pare their gratitude. Congress must owe me at least six or 
seven thousand pounds, not to mention my life’s blood which 
never can be replaced. I have beer a fool, a fool who does not 
know his own mind.” 

“Didn’t I predict what the outcome would be? I felt this 
from the moment Anderson left. And what were you charged 
with? A technical violation of the code of war. There was no 
actual guilt nor any evidence in support of the charge. Were the 
least shadow of a fault in evidence, you may be assured that it 
would have been readily found. You were innocent of the 
charge. But you were technically guilty that they might plead 
excuse for their hate.” 

“I know it, girl . . . I know it . . . I see it all now. I tried 
hard to disbelieve it.” He seemed sad, as he muttered his reply, 
and slowly shook his head. 

He sat for a moment, and then sat suddenly upright. 

“But by... !” 

It was surprising how quickly he could pass from mood to 
mood. Now the old-time fire gleamed in his eyes. Now the un- 
restrained, impetuous, passionate General, the intrepid, fearless 
leader of Quebec, Ridgefield, Saratoga, revealed himself with all 
his old-time energy and determination of purpose. 

“By G—!” he repeated with his hand high in the air, his fist 
clenched. “They shall pay me double for every humiliation, for 
every calumny, for every insult I have had to endure. They 
sought cause against me, they shall find it.” 

“Hush! My dear,” cautioned Peggy, “not so loud. The 
servants will overhear you.” 

“The world shall overhear me before another month. Re- 
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venge knows no limit and is a sweet consolation to a brave man. 
I shall shame this profligate Congress, and overwhelm my enemies 
with no mean accomplishment, but with an achievement worthy 
of my dignity and power. They shall pay me. Ha! they shall; 
they shall.” 

Peggy rose at his violent outbreak, fearing lest she might 
excite him the more. It was useless to talk further, for he 
was enraged to a point beyond all endurance. She would leave 
him alone, hoping he would recover his normal state again. 

She walked to the window as if to look out. Then she 
turned and vanished through the doorway into the hall. 


Several days later a courier rode up to the door and sum- 
moned General Arnold before him, into whose care he delivered 
a letter from the Headquarters of the Commander-in-Chief. 
Strangely excited, the General failed to perceive the identily of 
the messenger as he saluted and made the usual brief inquiries. 
Only after the courier was well down the road did the memory of 
his strangely familiar face recur to him. But he was too pre- 
occupied with the document to give him any more attention. 
Breaking the seal he scanned the introductory addresses and read 
his reprimand from his Commander-in-Chief, a reprimand 
couched in the tenderest language, a duty performed with the 
rarest delicacy and tact. 

“Our profession is the chastest of all,” it read. “Even the 
shadow of a fault tarnishes the lustre of our finest achievements. 
The least inadvertence may rob us of the public favor so hard to 
be acquired. I reprimand you for having forgotten that, in pro- 
portion as you have rendered yourself formidable to our enemies, 
you should have been guarded and temperate in your deportment 
towards your fellow-citizens. Exhibit anew those noble qualities 
which have placed you on the list of our most valued com- 
manders. I myself will furnish you, as far as it may be in my 
power, with opportunities of regaining the esteem of your 
country.” 

Slipping it again into its envelope, he slammed the door. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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JACOPONE DA TODI, POET AND MYSTIC. By Evelyn Under- 
hill. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $6.00. 

Jacopone da Todi, that remarkable Italian mystical poet, was 
born soon after the death of St. Francis of Assisi, about 1228 or 
1230, while Dante was yet in the prime of his manhood. Living 
in the world until he was forty, a shrewd lawyer, a man of vivid 
temperament, of wide culture and refined tastes, he received at 
that age his first religious call. For the next ten years he wan- 
dered about as a missionary hermit and in 1278, being then about 
fifty, he became a Franciscan lay brother. 

In the spiritual biography here under notice, Miss Evelyn 
Underhill has set forth with discernment the late conversion, the 
painful purification and the rapid growth of an ardent soul. Asa 
life story it might well be called “The Ordering of Love.” For, 
from first to last, Jacopone was a lover and a pursuer of Beauty, 
first as he saw it in the many things that change and pass, and 
finally in the One that ever remains. The stages of this “order- 
ing” are put before us by St. Augustine in a chapter of his City of 
God. “The body’s peace,” he says, “is an orderly disposal of the 
parts thereof: the unreasonable soul’s, a good temperature of the 
appetites thereof: the reasonable soul’s a true harmony between 
knowledge and performance. But the peace of the body and soul 
alike is a temperate and undiseased habit of nature established 
throughout the whole creature.” And Jacopone’s spiritual history 
is the history -of just such a progressive ordering of his whole 
nature. Indeed, he has summed it up himself in one of his most 
beautiful poems written in the form of a dialogue between the 
soul and Christ Himself. 

Our Lord speaks as follows: 


Order this love, O thou who lovest Me, 
For without order virtue comes. to naught; 
And since thou seekest Me so ardently, 
That virtue may be ruler in thy thought 
And in thy love—summon that charity 
Whose fervors are by gentle Order taught: 
A tree to proof is brought 
By ordered fruit; 
Bole, branch, and root, 
All thrive in Order’s grove. 
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For see, with number and with measure fit, 
All things I have ordered in this world that are: 
From end to end fair Order ruleth it, 
That all may move in peace, and not in war; 
Should not, then, Love in ordered sweetness sit? 
Love of her nature steadfast as a star? 
Thy frenzy sore doth mar 
The fervor of thy soul, 
And brings thee dole; 
Thou hast not curbed thy love. 


Here then was Jacopone’s spiritual life work, this ardent soul 
of almost frenzied passion had God’s call to the discipline thereof. 
As he himself writes in another place: 


First you must be in God’s own order set, 
And then from Him the rule of love must get. 


Miss Underhill’s book is divided into two parts of about 
equal length. The first is devoted to Jacopone’s life, set in its 
proper historical environment, in which we see him as a youth, * 
a penitent, a Franciscan friar, as one involved in constitutional 
and spiritual development of the Franciscans, and finally as a 
poet and a mystic who loses and finds himself again in God. 

In the remaining part of the book Miss Underhill gives us a 
chronological selection from his mystical poems, so well known 
as the Laude, accompanied in the fellow page by an excellent 
English translation (also into poetry) by Mrs. Theodore Beck. 

We recommend the book without hesitation to all who would 
learn of the vivid life of the Italy of that time, and more intimately 
of the struggles of a vivid soul who came at last to “peace, silence, 
stillness, unity, and rest”—in God. 


THE CREDENTIALS OF CHRISTIANITY. By Martin J. Scott, 

S.J. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.50. 

The present age is prepossessed by historical research. Meta- 
physical and philosophical proofs are ruled out of court by un- 
reasoned prejudices; but an historical inquiry will win an easy 
hearing. To those imbued—consciously or no—with this spirit, 
Father Scott offers a treatise that is in no wise metaphysical, 
whose only philosophy is that of common sense. He takes as his 
theme Augustine’s saying: either Christianity proved itself by 
miracles, or she is herself a greater miracle than any she claims. 
Under Father Scott’s able treatment, this is seen to be more than 
an epigram. History knows nothing to balance, even remotely, 
the birth and undying growth of an institution which is fated to 
perish, according to every human means of judgment. 
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The best pages are those that contrast pagan and Christian 
life—the world before Christ and after. Father Scott offers no 
generalities, no broad assertions. His statements are detailed, 
and taken from contemporary writers of Greece and Rome. No 
one can refuse to see how absolute was the change introduced. 
More than this. Our non-Catholic writers often prate of civiliza- 
tion, of the indefinite progress of the race. It were a valuable 
lesson if they could be shown, as Father Scott shows, how their 
best ideals and the finest parts of social life are not a human 
evolution, but are purely and solely borrowed from Christianity. 
Despite the best efforts of atheists, deists and agnostics, our civil- 
ization, our lives, our thoughts are Christian deep-dyed. 

Father Scott notes the present-day movement to naturalism, 
and the denial of the supernatural. He notes too that this move- 
ment is bringing back the werst problems of the old pagan world. 
It is time to reassert strongly the supernatural element in Chris- 
tianity. The Credentials of Christianity is a valuable champion 
in the warfare. 


WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL AND ITS ARCHITECT. By Wine- 
fride Hopital. Two volumes. New York: Dodd, Mead 

& Co. $12.00. 

A full account of John Francis Bentley and his great cathe- 
dral was a need which nobody, perhaps, could supply so well as 
Mrs. de I’Hopital, the architect’s daughter. For though her liter- 
ary style is frequently clumsy and never particularly good, she 
had the necessary facts at her disposal and upon the whole has 
used them well. A more skilled biographer would have given us 
more of Bentley. Mrs. de l’Hopital has allowed her father to live 
—as he would have wished—in the immortal bricks of West- 
minster. For though one, the second of the two volumes, is con- 
cerned with Bentley, it is entitled ‘““The Making of the Architect” 
—and in it his private life is almost entirely neglected. He is 
from start to finish the maker of Westminster Cathedral. 

English Catholics owe a great debt to the willingness of 
Cardinal Vaughan and Bentley to come to a compromise. The one 
wanted an Italian Basilica; the other a Gothic building. The 
Cardinal ruled out the architect’s suggestion of a cathedral which 
would have to compete with Westminster Abbey; and the archi- 
tect (who had hitherto been a Gothic man) succeeded in per- 
suading the Cardinal to forego the Italian and to accept the By- 
zantine—on the principle that if they could not be frankly Eng- 
lish, they had better be frankly international. 

Bentley accordingly went off to Italy to study Byzantine art, 
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and returned without any sketches or written notes—it was never 
his habit to make either—but with the cathedral he meant to 
build already vividly present in his mind. The final result, 
achieved after some further compromise and modification, is the 
finest architectural conception of this generation and the noblest 
piece of brick work existing in the world. 

The unfinished interior is so splendid a thing, that it seems 
a pity that the plain bricks should have to be covered with prob- 
lematical mosaics—for now that there is no Bentley to supervise 
the decoration, there is a danger that the Cathedral may be spoiled 
by marble whose merit lies mainly in its expense. Mrs. de 
l’Hopital does not disguise her annoyance that the Stations of the 
Cross are sculptured panels instead of the intended opus sectile. 
In point of artistic value, however, Mr. Eric Gill’s Stations are not 
only excellent (if somewhat eccentric) examples of bas relief: 
they are in keeping with the harmony of the Cathedral. Bentley 
and Gill are alike in their method of working in their material. 

What Westminster Cathedral will be upon its completion is 
a subject for speculation tinctured with anxiety. For as Pro- 
fessor Lethaby has said: “Everything added, which is not up to 
the height of Bentley’s work, will really count as a subtraction, 
however costly it may be.” 

The publishers have put out a book worthy of its content— 
paper, print, illustrations and binding are all of the best. 


THE AMERICAN ARMY IN THE EUROPEAN CONFLICT. By 
Col. de Chambrun and Captain de Marenches. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $3.00 net. 

This is the story of America’s participation in the Great War, 
told from a new point of view. Most of the volumes that have 
been placed before American readers are dedicated to the task of 
memoralizing the deeds of some particular unit or describing 
some particular phase of the fighting. This volume is the record 
of the organization of the American forces in France as seen by 
two French officers who were attached to General Pershing’s staff, 
and who knew intimately and comprehensively the task accom- 
plished by the American Army. . They speak, therefore, from per- 
sonal observation and, while their valuation of the services ren- 
dered their country by America is, of course, friendly, it is none 
the less critical and may be taken at its face value, which is very 
high. 

The book is of special value in that it gives perhaps the 
best account of the organization of the American troops in France. 
When General Pershing landed in France, he was at the head of a 
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ridiculously small army. Under tremendous pressure, he was 
compelled, within a few months, to create an army of over two 
million men, to clothe and feed them, but more important still, to 
whip them into shape for efficient warfare. The authors of this 
book assisted in this great accomplishment, and the outline they 
give of the vast organization accords the reader a splendid insight 
into a magnificent achievement. Were it merely for the or- 
ganization that he built, General Pershing should receive lasting 
credit, not to speak at all of the smashing victories that his troops 
won. These, too, are vividly pictured by the French officers, and 
their recital is one to make any American feel proud. 

The authors also review the work done by the auxiliary or- 
ganizations, such as the Knights of Columbus, the Salvation Army, 
the Young Men’s Christian Association and the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. 

The value of the book and the quality that makes it of per- 
manent worth, lies in the dispassionate exposition of the work 
done by the American Army as seen by military experts, who, by 
training and experience, are well qualified to express their judg- 
ment. They have subscribed to a record of achievements never 
surpassed in the history of warfare. 

( 
THEOLOGIA MORALIS. Aertyns-Damen. Editio decima. 

Tomus I. and Tomus II. Buscoduci: Teulings Editorum So- 

cietas. 

For forty years Father Aertyns taught Moral Theology and 
published manuals and articles which won for him, not only in 
Holland, but all over the world, the reputation of being one of the 
greatest moralists of his time. At his death, in 1915, his best 
known text-book had reached its eighth edition. The appearance 
of the new Code of Canon Law necessitated many changes, which 
were effected in the ninth edition under the editorship of Father 
Damen. That edition was quickly exhausted, and the present edi- 
tion, called for to supply an urgent need of the schools, is prac- 
tically a reprint of its predecessor. Volume I. comprises the 
basic treatises on Human Acts, Laws, and Conscience; the Theo- 
logical virtues; the Commandments and Precepts of the Church; 
and the Duties of various states in life. Volume II. treats of the 
Sacraments; Censures, and Indulgences, and adds a chapter deal- 
ing with condemned propositions. The arrangement is even 
better than the-earlier editions of Father Aertyns’ well-known 
work. The rapidity with which the ninth edition was exhausted 
indicates that this established work will continue to hold a high 
place among the best manuals of Moral Theology. 
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THE FOUNDATION OF TRUE MORALITY. By Thomas Slater, 

S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.25. 

Father Slater’s latest contribution to moral science is an 
eighty-eight page apologetic booklet. It aims at showing the 
desirability and the trueness of the Catholic ethical standard and 
moral norm over Protestant ethics. (“Desirability” is used here 
in the pragmatic sense; Father Slater is willing to prove Catholic 
Morals’ claim to universal acceptance on that ground.) Father 
Slater accomplishes the task he sets himself well enough. He 
contrasts the high places in Catholic moral teaching with the high 
places in Protestant moral teaching, especially with that of Luther. 
The contrast results in what must seem, even to the average 
Protestant layman who holds ideals of right living close to his 
heart, as very nearly a reductio ad absurdum for the Protestant 
case (in so far as Luther’s moral teaching is concerned at any 
rate). But we wonder how many average Protestant laymen ac- 
cept Luther’s moral theory? 

Father Slater gives special chapters to “Legalism” and to 
“Casuistry” as parts of moral science. He rightly insists on the 
absolute necessity of the former from Christ’s own teaching and 
bravely defends the wisdom of the latter, while admitting (and 
condemning) its occasional abuses. 


The book will not likely find a large audience. Priests 
should find it of value for many non-Catholics undergoing courses 
of instruction in preparation for baptism. 


THE STORY OF MODERN PROGRESS. By William Mason 

West. New York: Allyn & Bacon. $2.00. 

Has there ever been a time when the party that sets the 
world’s pace has doubted its progress? This present Story of 
Modern Progress is consoling in a measure, but also provoking. 
The writer has some straight views, then again, the three-hundred- 
year-old tradition enfolds him. He states the Catholic doctrine 
correctly, but he blames Tetzel unjustly; he has only one good 
word for Spain—her conflict with the Turks at Lepanto; he is 
fair to the Jesuits, and just; but not to the Inquisition; German 
ambitions and plans he sensed long before the War—Bismarck he 
disapproved. We cannot, however, praise his use of cartoons. 
Caricature is not history: and to single out one victim is invidious. 

When the writer comes to treat of England he lapses at once 
into the tone of one who has a theory and must prove or defend it 
against all comers. Admiration of England’s democratic institu- 
tions ought not to entail approval of all she has done. Yet the 
only blame apportioned is for the extermination of the Australian 
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aborigines, and for the episode known as the Bulgarian atrocities. 
Even the American Revolution does not stir Mr. West to indig- 
nation. 

It is quite the way in England and America to admire revo- 
lution and revolutionary ideas in foreign countries, but to view 
them askance when they come home. On page 424 Mr. West 
chronicles quite jubilantly a fact he would not so approve had it 
taken place in America. Yet success does not always make wrong 
right in his volume. The religious wars of France and Germany 
are fairly dealt with: so, too, in a measure, is the French Revolu- 
tion, but his quotation of Jowett’s extravagant estimate of Voltaire 
is surprising—we had thought better things of Jowett. Lowell’s 
appreciation contains a far truer, saner thought: “We owe half 
our liberty to that leering old mocker.” 

Mr. West’s own conclusions may be quoted. He is speaking 
of those watchwords of the French Revolution—Equality, Liberty, 
Fraternity. 

“Equality before the law is achieved ... towards Liberty 
much progress has been made . . . Fraternity has not yet been 
achieved in any land.” But Fraternity postulates Paternity, and 
men would seem by common consent to have agreed to leave God 
out of His own creation. 

Hilaire Belloc truly says that “the only key to the under- 
standing of the history of Christendom, is the religion from which 
Christendom takes its name;” and we may add that the only road 
to successful reconstruction is the way of the Ten Command- 
ments, or if you like better, the two in one, to which Christ Him- 
self reduces them—love of God and our neighbor. So long as this 
world will have none of God or His Christ, so long will peace fail 
to take up its abode on earth. 


WORTH. By Rev. Robert Kane, S.J. New York: Longmans, 

Green & Co. $2.25 net. 

All of our manifold human relations are kindred, and when 
one sets to himself to single out one phase of life for a full and 
thorough examination, he must necessarily consider all phases in 
relation to it. Hence, Father Kane, though he limits his title to 
Worth, cannot limit the scope of his book. He needs must draw 
upon all philosophy, and so there is much more of logic, of psy- 
chology and of ethics than one would imagine. His work has 
been well done: his mature years and the affliction, which sits so 
gracefully upon him, for in his preface he calls himself “an old, 
blind man,” lend him an acute vision and a sound appreciation of 
what real, true worth is. 
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The six opening lectures, delivered some years ago, and now 
revised, are clear and precise expositions of the general principles 
of worth. They are lucid and solid, but the reasoning is some- 
times too keen and prolonged and requires too much thought for 
the average reader. The concluding lecture of this series, “St. 
Patrick: A Type of Worth,” is a brilliant application of the ab- 
stract principles of the preceding chapters. The succeeding lec- 
tures on the “Worth of Patriotism” treat of these same principles 
in relation to the nations, at the time of delivery, locked in war. 
The concluding lectures on “Personal Worth” are written in 
Father Kane’s best style, and recall the charming pages of his 
Sermon of the Sea. In these, he considers-the evolution of man, 
with all his faculties, according to the principles of true worth, 
until he approximates that greatest of all types of worth, the 
Christ. The book is replete with sound logic, sterling ideals and 
old-fashioned common sense; there are so many passages worth 
remembering and referring to, that it is to be regretted that an 
index has been omitted. 


THE MEMORIAL VOLUMES FOR SIR WILLIAM OSLER. Con- 
tributions to Medical and Biological Research dedicated to 

Sir William Osler, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., in honor of his seven- 

tieth birthday, July 12, 1919, by his pupils and co-workers. 

Volumes one and two. Limited edition. New York: Paul B. 

Hoeber. $20.00. 

Last year, July, 1919, Professor Osler celebrated his seven- 
tieth birthday. He had taught medicine in Canada in the seven- 
ties and eighties, and at the University of Pennsylvania in the 
later eighties, and then at Johns Hopkins, Baltimore, in the 
nineties and the beginning of the present century until he came 
to be looked upon as probably the greatest clinical physician in 
the world, when he was drafted to Oxford to spend the last ten 
years of his life as Regius Professor of Medicine there. In antic- 
ipation of his coming to three score and ten, a committee of his 
personal friends in the medical profession and in the sciences 
related to medicine had arranged for the issue of a volume of 
contributions to medicine to be published in honor of that event. 
Such memorials are customary, but probably never was there a 
more enthusiastic response. What was planned to be a single 
volume of modest size developed by pressure of material into two 
distinctly large ones, and still many contributions had to be re- 
fused. 

These two memorial volumes are full of important contri- 
butions to the scientific medicine and the medical education of 
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today. Unfortunately Professor Osler died before the end of the 
year, but not before he had a chance to see their completion, 
and could appreciate their cordial tribute to him from the phy- 
sicians of the English-speaking world. 

A century hence the reader of these pages will obtain a good 
idea of what interests the physicians in this day and age, espe- 
cially those who teach medicine, yet he will learn comparatively 
little of the treatment of disease as now practised. That is prob- 
ably as it should be, for Professor Osler in his last serious con- 
tribution to medical literature, the chapter on “The Treatment of 
Disease” in The Oxford Medicine, quotes with approval Benjamin 
Franklin’s shrewd remark that “he is the best doctor who knows 
the worthlessness of most. medicine.” Osler believed in drugs, 
but thought many of them had been sadly abused. He quoted 
with approval that expression of old Dr. Parry of Bath: “It is 
much more important to know what sort of an individual has a 
disease than what sort of a disease the individual has.” 

These volumes reflect the many sidedness of Osler’s interests. 
They will stand, too, as a memorial of his genius for friendship: 
as a tribute to the genial gentleman who could give men the 
feeling that he was personally interested in them even though 
they were just beginning their career and had never been under 
his influence, but had only shown him by some contribution to 
medical literature that they were capable of thinking for them- 
selves. There is not another such a monument in the whole his- 
tory of medicine and surely this one, because of the noble human 
elements in it, will be aere perennius, 


THE INTERCHURCH AND THE CATHOLIC IDEA. By the Rev. 
A. M. Skelly, O.P. Tacoma, Washington: Dominican Sisters’ 
Publication Society. Cloth, $1.35; paper, 95 cents. 

Father Skelly takes as his sub-title “A Polemical Discus- 
sion.” The Inter-Church World Movement—now proven a 
failure—gave rise to a controversy in the public press of Seattle 
concerning the Catholic and the non-Catholic concepts of Church 
unity and organization. An Episcopal Bishop-elect fired the open- 
ing gun. An Episcopal minister came to the defence of his su- 
perior, and thereafter a Lutheran pastor and a Methodist mis- 
sionary joined the encounter. Father Skelly’s articles, regarded 
as polemics, are able, courteous, fair, yet exact, logically con- 
structed, firm and authoritative. They meet successfully all the 
difficulties of an always difficult situation. 

The book is of even greater value to apologetics. The letters 
of the non-Catholic protagonists are quoted in full, and thus es- 
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tablish clearly the nature of the principles and the arguments 
which a Catholic must meet in this our day and country. There 
are, indeed, the stock-worn historical and Scriptural difficulties, 
which crop up still as if they had not been a thousand times 
answered. There are too ad hominem objections drawn from 
present-day circumstances. All these Father Skelly handles with 
vigor and skill. But one vital fundamental fact rises to challenge 
attention. The statements and arguments of the Protestant di- 
vines are ample proof of Father Skelly’s bold claim, that “the 
Protestant religion, of whatever brand, is a religion of pure 
reason, and in no way touches the supernatural. For just as 
rivers cannot rise above their sources, so neither can institutions 
or systems rise above their principles.” Catholic writers and 
speakers, whether lay or clerical, must needs be vividly aware of 
this unspoken rejection of the supernatural. It is the touchstone 
for all difficulties. Upon the truth or the falsity of the super- 
natural, non-Catholic claims fall or stand. 

In another field of controversy, the concluding chapter on the 
notorious “Ballinger Baby Case”’ is timely and pointed. 


THE NEW WARNING. Poems by Alfred Noyes. New York: 

Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.35 net. 

If a new volume of poems by Alfred Noyes is no longer the 
event it might have been considered five years ago, it is still an 
episode of distinction in the world of letters. It is even of par- 
ticular significance when it happens to bring together all the verse 
written by so important a poet since 1914. To be sure, this sig- 
nificance is in the main a negative one, since Mr. Noyes’ war 
poems are neither comparable with his own best work nor with 
the best written in England during the Great War. Not much of 
it is likely to be treasured in the memory of mankind. Yet it is 
verse written by a tried craftsman, by a man of high ideals ob- 
viously intent upon making his lyric gift “do its bit.” It is con- 
scientious poetry—but it lacks, in Hopkins’ word, “the one rap- 
ture of an inspiration.” Some of the verses are, in fact, rather 
too patently propagandist in intention—as the lines which laud 
George Washington as the “Englishman who fought the German 
king!”—and nearly all shine with that determined optimism, that 
belief in world-amity and world-peace which was one of the finest 
illusions of post-armistice days. 

Mr. Noyes is all “on the side of the angels:” and for his 
uniform reverence, his hold upon sane ideals of life and such 
spiritual phenomena as prayer, he deserves our thanks in these 
troublous times. 


’ 
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WITH OTHER EYES. By Norma Lorimer. New York: Bren- 
tano’s. $1.90 net. 

Miss Lorimer has done much good work in this novel of 
uneven merit. The opening action takes place at Glastonbury, 
where, in the summer of 1914, Evangeline Sarsfield gives her 
heart to young Dr. Allan Fairclough. The love story so auspi- 
ciously staged takes an unexpected turn when it develops that 
Allan has no mind to represent in person the surrounding tradi- 
tions of chivalry and valor. He frankly states that he must be 
unhampered in carving out a career for himself, thus allowing 
ambition to make him a laggard at both love and war. This is 
well handled, and the manner in which Evangeline meets the 
painful situation establishes her in the reader’s good graces. 
The story proceeds along lines that remain unhackneyed, even 
when the book becomes, virtually, a war novel. Time brings its 
strange revenges to Evangeline, and the War, new vision, with 
experiences that try and test her character, leaving her the gainer 
in depth and sweetness. 

It is a grave, thoughtful piece of work that does the author 
credit. Charmingly as she describes the Arthurian country, it is 
far more fiction than guide-book. Its principal defect rises from 
an error in judgment, which seeks to divide interest and space 
almost equally with a secondary story. The latter is in itself all 
very well; but the prominence given it mars continuity and 
strains the attention. 


IN AN INDIAN ABBEY: SOME PLAIN TALKING ON THEOLOGY. 

By Joseph Rickaby, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $2.40. 

A mythical abbey in India, founded in the year 2020 for the 
purpose of oral discussion of difficulties in religion, is the imag- 
inary scene of ten dialogues that gather up just the problems upon 
which reflective minds would fain have more light than they can 
glean from the ordinary sources of instruction at their command. 
To these dialogues Father Rickaby has brought the clearness of 
thought, the erudition, and the grace of style that invest his writ- 
ings with perennial freshness. The solutions offered for some of 
the difficulties are, as the author makes plain, theological hy- 
potheses; but in every case they show originality and a disposi- 
tion to meet the problem fairly. Whether he discusses the an- 
tiquity of the human race, or the difficult notion of creation, or 
St. Augustine’s thorny theory of Original Sin, or pragmatism, 
or predestination, or scandals in the Church, Father Rickaby faces 
the issue squarely. 

Besides the solutions offered to questions that always vex the 
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theological mind, the epigrammatic sayings sprinkled through the 
pages of the book provoke thought and keep the reader on the 
alert. To only one class of these sayings we draw attention— 
those that are evidently the fruit of a lifetime of controversy. 
“At Oxford I learnt no better lesson than this—that there is a 
great deal to say against every truth; and the deeper and more 
precious the truth, the more it is assailable; but the truth re- 
mains true for all that; and he is a fool who shifts his intellectual 
course for every wind of opposition. Truth comes out under 
manifold aspects under manifold attacks; it is not swept away, 
but expanded by contradiction. . . The truth that is most valu- 
able to man, moral, social, and religious truth, appeals to the 
whole man, to the entirety of human nature; and not, like the 
truths of number and dimension, to the intellect only. . . . There 
is such a thing as satiety of argument, and consequent distrust 
of it in those who are most proficient in its use.” 


THE SCIENCE OF LABOR. By Dr. Josefa Ioteyko. New York: 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.60. 

This is “a study of physical fitness for work, in which the 
human being is considered as a motor, with certain chemical and 
electrical energy applied. A scientific analysis is made, based 
upon the most modern researches of the world’s experts in such 
investigations, of the forces contributing to the successful stimu- 
lation and control of the human machine for efficient labor.” 
Although it all sounds extremely callous and cold-blooded, it is 
not unlikely that students of industrial psycho-physiology will 
derive profit from the results of the researches of this Belgian 
investigator. The book consists of articles reprinted by the author 
from the Revue Philosophique, the Revue Scientifique and the 
Revue Génerale des Sciences. 


PAGES OF PEACE FROM DARTMOOR. By Beatrice Chase. 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00. 

These “Pages” are not only peaceful; they are, in spots, 
soporific. They belong to a series with which the reader is pre- 
sumed to be familiar. Here and there are paragraphs with a 
claim to beauty, but for the most part the short chapters—and 
they are none too short—deal either with trifling domestic affairs, 
the humor of which is undiscernible to the non-British mind, or 
with reflections of a quasi-pious nature which confirm one in the 
opinion once expressed by a greater man than the reviewer, viz., 
that no woman has any business dabbling in theology! On the 
whole, it is difficult to square the purchase price of the book with 
what one finds between its covers. 
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ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. By James I. Osborn. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $5.00. 

This is the first adequate critical biography of Clough, friend 
of Matthew Arnold and of Emerson, and most eminent of Vic- 
torian “minor” poets. There is much in this study which the 
student of mid-Victorian poetry and intellectual life will find 
useful and suggestive. Especially interesting is the account of 
Clough’s later experiences in America. But Mr. Osborne’s work 
has little charm of style, and fails to render Clough attractive 
to the reader. 


HOME—THEN WHAT? By James L. Small. New York: George 

H. Doran Co. $1.50. 

In May, 1919, to stimulate self-expression among the men, 
at the suggestion of Captain Leon Schwarz, U. S. Army, three 
prizes were offered of 500, 250 and 100 francs, respectively, for 
the three best essays on the topic “Home—-Then What?” the 
subject having been selected by Chaplain H. C. Frazer, U. S. Army. 
Although only a brief time could be given for the writing of 
these papers owing to the rapid movement of our troops in 
America, several hundred were sent into the judges of the com- 
petition. This volume contains a selection of the best, and in 
the opinion of J. Kendrick Bangs, who writes the introduction, 
presents the best symposium of soldier thought in existence today. 
The papers have been edited and arranged by Mr. James L. Small, 
who was with the American troops as K. of C. Secretary. 


SWINBURNE AS I KNEW HIM. By Coulson Kernahan. New 

York: John Lane Co. $1.25. 

This little book is of considerable value as a supplement to 
Gosse’s Life of the poet and the collection of Letters edited by his 
biographer in collaboration with T. J. Wise. There are several 
new and enjoyable Swinburne “stories” and letters, and a thor- 
oughly diverting account of how Watts-Dunton induced the poet 
to abjure brandy and, proceeding by easy stages through port, 
burgundy, and claret, to decline upon the lower range of bottled 
beer. 


TALKS TO NURSES: The Ethics of Nursing. By Henry S. Spald- 
ing, S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.50. 

Father Spalding’s book is very valuable for nurses; it is 
hardly less valuable for doctors, seminarians, and even the general 
public. This is high praise, but richly deserved. Not that there 
is anything astounding or anything of discovery in the book; it is 
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only a solid moral primer, a sound Catholic presentation of true 
ethical viewpoints on sociological questions which come within 
the special purview of nurses (and doctors and priests); this 
is its aim and it fulfills it generously. The presentation is clean- 
cut, forceful and pointed; its reading is exceedingly easy. Of the 
book’s ten chapters, the last five are most intimately connected 
with the practical duties of nurses, in training and after training. 
The first half of the book, however, is worth while reading for 
any adult; it sums up fundamental Catholic ethic and pays spe- 
cial attention to the application of Catholic principles to Euthan- 
asia, Birth Control and the Rights of the Unborn Child. These 
latter questions are treated plainly, but never so as to offend. 
There is constant insistence on the fundamental principle that 
one innocent person may not be killed to save another innocent 
person, and there are proofs enough given of the truth of this 
principle to convince any right-minded man or woman. 

Father Spalding has made a valuable contribution to the 
spread, where it is most needed, of the kind of moral teaching 
which alone can save this world of ours from its own folly. 


THE RELEASE OF THE SOUL. By Gilbert Cannan. New York: 

Boni & Liveright. $1.75 net. 

Mr. Cannan does not define what he understands by the 
“soul.” But for certain he does not mean that vital spark of 
heavenly flame, which our Faith teaches us, is only a little lower 
than the angels. He seems rather to mean some vague power 
outside us, perhaps some emanation of the Pantheists, or maybe 
of the Neo-Platonists. Moreover, the tone of the book is 
rhapsodical; its sentences are so desultory; and even the illus- 
trations drawn here and there from history, art and literature are 
so loose, that it is difficult, if not impossible, to decide at times 
what he exactly does mean. 

On every other page high-sounding words occur: life, the 
soul, love, God, religion, humanity. But these words do not 
connote for the author what they do for the ordinary man. There 
is a haze of mistiness about them, a kind of oracular mirage, so 
that they may mean almost anything. 

Pages seventy-seven to eighty-five describe what seems to 
us a very simple nervous exaltation. Mr. Cannan magnifies the 
phenomenon hugely, and his grandiloquent description verges on 
the ludicrous. Later he charitably informs us that journalists, 
novelists, politicians, and the clergy lie to the people. We shall 
not impute such turpitude to him. But neither shall we affirm 
that he has not attempted to befog the people. 
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LIFE OF THE VEN. ANNE MADELEINE REMUZAT. By the Sis- 
ters of the Visitation of Harrow. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Sons. 
Marseilles owes to this holy Visitation nun the glory of havy- 

ing been the first city dedicated to the Sacred Heart. After the 

plague which decimated the city in 1720 and 1721, from her clois- 
ter she effected the complete conversion of the people and per- 

suaded them to consecrate themselves and their successors by a 

yearly festival, which lasts to the present day, to the Most Sacred 

Heart. In this work, she was the chosen instrument of God to 

carry on the apostolate begun by her canonized sister, St. Mar- 

garet Mary Alacoque. Like her, Anne Madeleine Remuzat was an 
obscure soul through whom God willed to show His power. The 
recital of her life is an enigma to all save the elect, and God’s deal- 
ings with her are mysterious and almost weird to our dull com- 
prehension. From her earliest years she was singled out as the 
divine “victim.” At fifteen, she entered the Visitation Monastery 
of Marseilles, and from that time till her death at the mystic age 
of thirty-three, she became as clay in His hands. She was tor- 
mented by extreme physical and mental pain, at the same time 
that her soul was inundated with sublime love and consolation. 
Physical signs, an enlarged form of a heart, the sacred name, 
manifestations that could not be explained by the medical pro- 
fession, were found upon her body. Through her were revealed 
the secret thoughts of the heart and future events that were ful- 
filled. Favored as she was by God in so many ways, she retained 
her own .sweet natural disposition and throughout the book we 
see her working as one with and under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. 


FATHER TOM. Life and Lectures of Rev. T. P. McLoughlin 
(1859-1913). By Peter P. McLoughlin. Illustrated. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.60. 

The subject character of this volume, while a priest in the 
New York diocese, was an active enthusiast in music. In the 
twenty years referred to, he had prepared and often given a 
number of musical lectures which he illustrated with many songs. 
The work is divided about equally between the biographical ma- 
terial and a reproduction of the lectures. These lectures lean 
toward the poetic side, therefore do not contain a great deal of 
technical material, yet they constitute very creditable studies. It 
is especially noteworthy that the priest, as early as 1898, was up- 
holding the innate power of the Stephen Foster melodies. Now 
musical authorities are corroborating his opinion on every hand. 
Of the other lectures, those on Scottish and Irish music lent 
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themselves particularly well to his temper and his Celtic blood. 
Everywhere he emphasized the value of the poems which inspired 
the songs of the different countries, and it has been a happy 
thought of the biographer to reproduce those in the present 
volume. 


THE STORY OF OUR NATIONAL BALLADS. By C. A. Browne. 

New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $2.00. 

We all pretend to know our national ballads, but those of us 
who really know their history are few. In this book the author 
tells us how these songs came into existence, the political circum- 
stances from which some of them arose; anecdotes and the various 
factors that have entered into their making being given in full 
detail. The material is so arranged, as to make it splendid read- 
ing for both musician and layman. We learn such facts, as that 
“Yankee Doodle” was first used by the British against our ragged 
Colonial troops, as a term of derision, only to be promptly taken 
up by the Yankees themselves, and finally played in triumph 
when Cornwallis surrendered. We learn again of the story of 
old John Brown, and we are told that the marching song resulted 
in Mrs. Howe’s majestic battle hymn. The final chapters are de- 
voted to the songs of the Spanish War, and the terrible World 
War, through which we have just passed. 


THE MODERN BOOK OF FRENCH VERSE. Edited by Albert 

Boni. New York: Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 

Mr. Boni’s admirable compilation of English translations of 
the best French poetry makes a delectable volume. It is not, as 
the title might mistakenly be read, a collection merely of modern 
French verse: it includes fragments from the Chanson de Roland, 
from Marie de France, and many beguiling medizval songs, and 
it brings the tale down to our own contemporaries, Francis 
Jammes and Jules Romans. 

Moreover, the translations are not “made to order” for the 
present volume, but are nearly all culled from sources that have 
already become classic—from Chaucer, Swinburne, Rossetti, 
Francis Thompson, Andrew Lang, Ernest Dowson, Wilde, the 
voluminous and sympathetic Arthur Symons, Jethro Bithell, Aus- 
tin Dobson, etc. There are very few false notes in this varied 
chorus (one of them, alas! is Ezra Pound’s calamitous turning 
of Charles d’Orléans’ “Dieu, qu’il la fait bon regarder!’’) and 
there is more sheer beauty than most of us would have thought 
possible in a storehouse of wholly borrowed jewels—a “loan col- 
lection,” so to speak. 
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FROM DUST TO GLORY. By M. J. Phelan, S.J. New York: 

Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75 net. 

This sequel to Father Phelan’s book, The Straight Path, fully 
justifies its title, for it carries a man through the full span of. 
existence, from the dust that he is, to the glory that is his. In its 
general plan, the book follows the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ig- 
natius. Too often the solid principles of religious life fail 
to make much impression, since they are presented in their philo- 
sophic aspect and couched in dull, prosaic language. In this book, 
however, the same deep truths that have formed and inspired 
saints are again presented, but in a new and charming dress. 
They have been passed through a vivid Celtic imagination and 
expressed in simple, direct appeals. Their simplicity makes them 
lose nothing in greatness; while the vivacity, the vivid word- 
pictures and the apt, copious illustrations with which the author 
has adorned them, give them a driving force and a most cogent 
appeal. 


SYLVIA AND MICHAEL. By Compton Mackensie. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. $1.60. 

In this second instalment of the amazing adventures of his 
erratic but always delightful heroine, Sylvia Scarlett, the author 
involves her in difficulties and entanglements galore, physical 
and spiritual, in various remote parts of Europe and Asia. 
Nothing, however, daunts this irrepressible young woman, and 
she rises magnificently superior to every situation, finding hap- 
piness (or rather appearing to have found it—for one never 
knows what is going to befall Sylvia from hour to hour!) at the 
end, in the love of Michael Fane, an old friend of Mr. Mackensie’s 
readers. As in all the author’s later novels there is here both 
wit and wisdom: “I made friends,” says Sylvia, during the mar- 
velous confession she whispered into the priest’s ear at Bucharest 
—“with an English priest—not a Catholic—but half a Catholic— 
it’s impossible to explain it to a foreigner. I don’t think anybody 
would understand the Church of England out of England, and 
very few people can there .. .” 


A SHORT GRAMMAR OF ATTIC GREEK. By Rev. F. M. Connel, 

S.J. New York: Allyn & Bacon. $1.40. 

The author of A Short Grammar of Attic Greek presents in 
a clear and simple manner the essentials of Greek necessary for 
the translation of ordinary Greek prose. Irregular forms and 
Homeric pecularities have been omitted, the book offering the 
grammatical information most necessary and useful to the pupil 
studying Greek in high school. 
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DEBS: HIS AUTHORIZED LIFE AND LETTERS. From Wood- 
stock Prison to Atlanta. By David Karsner. New York: 
Boni & Liveright. $1.50 net. 

The author of this book is an ardent Socialist and a fervent 
disciple of the imprisoned Socialist leader. The book was author- 
ized by Debs, now serving a ten-yeer sentence in the Atlanta 
prison for violation of the Espionage Act. It is complete in its 
presentation of the incidents of the Socialist leader’s life, and gives 
a very vivid presentation, though, of course, a highly colored one, 
of the acts, speeches and writings of the Socialist standard bearer. 
One is compelled to admire the zeal of the disciple in the warm 
appreciation that he shows for his beloved teacher. 

While the book is entirely Socialistic propaganda, it serves a 
useful purpose in giving a full delineation, from the Socialist 
point of view, of the make-up of this man, his ideas and the 
things for which he stands. For this reason, it is a useful con- 
tribution to the literature of the day. It is the kind of work that 
one would expect under the circumstances. 


DAISY ASHFORD: HER BOOK. By the Author of The Young 

Visiters. New York: George H. Doran Co. $2.00. 

This time it is Mr. Irvin S. Cobb who writes the preface to 
Miss Ashford’s book, taking occasion to explain that he is espe- 
cially gratified at having this task assigned to him since he claims 
“the distinction” of being the first person in America, except the 
publisher, to read the manuscript of The Young Visiters and 
advise its publication. 

The book is a collection of the remaining novels of Daisy 
Ashford, four in number, accompanied by a novel from the pen 
of her eight-year-old sister, Angela. At the same age was written 
“Short Story of Love and Marriage.” What has been said of 
The Young Visiters is all applicable to the present volume, and 
there is nothing to be added. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF MUSIC. By Orpha F. Deveaux. Montreal: 

149 Pie IX, Boulevard. 

Teachers of music will find in this work an excellent pre- 
sentation of the rudiments of music to very young beginners. 
The author gives a very clear statement, presents the matter in 
attractive form, and shows an intimate acquaintance with the 
mode of presentation of the first principles of music to young 
children. It is well graded, taking up one difficulty at a time 
and dwelling on this difficulty until the pupil has it within his 
grasp. The work is also provided with questions for review. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND SERIES. British and Anglo-Saxon 

Period. By Rev. Ernest R. Hull, S.J. New York: P. J. Kenedy 

& Sons. 75 cents. 

This is a most interesting book. Its purpose is to point out 
wherein much present-day history is not real history. The 
preface emphasizes the fact that there is abundant need of such 
a work. This effort, the author modestly avers, is merely a 
“stop-gap, a ‘pioneer.’” The book is well worth the attentive 
perusal of both Protestants and Catholics. But Father Hall im- 
presses the fact that prejudice and a traditional Protestant view 
has led to much of the falsification of history, coupled with an 
innocent reliance on Protestant historians. He is charitable to 
blunderers, and only re-states to those who willfully misstate. 


HE annual volume of Historical Records and Studies of the 

United States Catholic Historical Society contains, as usual, 
useful studies on many interesting topics. Rev. Gerald Treacy, 
S.J., gives an account of “Father John Bapst, S.J., and the ‘Ells- 
worth Outrage;’” “Know Nothingism in Rochester, New York” 
is treated by Rev. Frederick J. Swierlein, D.Sc., M.H.; Father 
Laurence Kenny, S.J., tells the history of the famous Mullanphy 
family of St. Louis, and Mrs. Margaret B. Downing of Major 
L’Enfant’s interesting papers to be found in the James Dudley 
Morgan Collection at Washington, D. C.; the account of “The 
Mission to Liberia” is taken from the Diary of the Rev. John 
Kelly, and that of “The Jesuits in South America” is contributed 
by the Rev. John F. O’Hara, C.S.C. The Record of the Society’s 
transactions and the essay on “Catholic Day,” which won the 
prize in the Second Intercollegiate Historicai Contest, add to the 
interest of the volume. 


OUR OWN HEART, by Father Garesché, S.J. (New York: 

Benziger Brothers. $1.25 net), gathers together another series 
of articles which Father Garesché tells us in the preface “are 
meant to minister in some degree to our desire for self-knowl- 
edge and self-betterment.” Your Own Heart thus becomes a com- 
panion to the other works of the-same author, and if the ideas are 
not new, at least Father Garesché’s presentation of them will be 
helpful to his readers. 


_— complete bibliography of Irish life and character as 
portrayed in “Irish novels, tales, romances and folk-lore” 
will be found in Jreland in Fiction, by Stephen J. Brown, S.J. 
(St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $3.75 net). Infinite patience and 
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care has been given to the compilation of this volume. The books 
are so classified and listed as to facilitate the work of the inquirer. 


UTDOORS AND IN, by J. F. Crowell (Boston: The Four Seas 

Co. $1.50 net). The author of these verses is obviously a 
faithful and diligent observer of nature in all its moods, and 
there is hardly a page in this book that is without its exactness 
of descriptive epithet. Skilled though he be in verse forms, Mr. 
Crowell is nevertheless far from being a poet, and no discrim- 
inating reader will ever suspect him of it. One comes with a 
start of surprise upon so obvious an example of the sincerest 
form of flattery as the lines entitled “Snow,” which begin: 


I think that I shall never know 
A truer beauty than the snow. 


PIRITISM has been much to the fore these days, though they 
S say it is now on the wane. A collection of stories dealing 
with this subject is published by Boni & Liveright, under the title, 
The Best Psychic Stories ($1.75 net). The most definite thing we 
can say about Spiritism is that it is indefinite. The Best Psychic 
Stories add no light to the situation. 


EAVES ON THE WIND, by Rev. D. A. Casey (Toronto: Mc- 
Clelland & Stewart. $1.25), is a pleasant collection of songs 
and lyrics and poetical meditations, some of them on sacred and 
patriotic subjects, by the well-known Canadian poet-priest. There 
is an appreciative foreword by Father Dollard, himself a poet of 
distinction. 


VERYONE who loves dogs, and most of us do, should read The 
Story of Jack, a tale of the North, and the “Other Fascinat- 
ing Dog Stories,” by J. Horace Lytle, contained in the same 
volume. The scene of the title story is laid in the Klondike land 
in the Klondike days. Jack is a real dog, and a great one, who 
will win straight to the heart of every reader. While his story 
is in every sense the leading one, the others are close seconds 
and no one will take the book up without seeing it to a finish. 
These are stories of live people and live dogs told in a live way. 
(Dayton, Ohio: The Pettibone-McLean Co.) 


HE HOUSE OF LOVE, by Will D. Muse (Boston: The Cornhill 
Co. $1.25). The verses beginning “Dear Old Sunny Tennesee 
Say! it’s good enough for me” are by no means the worst of a 
collection which, frankly, is not good enough to win the present 
reviewer’s benison. 
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FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 
PrerrE TkQuI, Paris: 

Le Bon Esprit au Collége, by Monseigneur Tissier, who holds the 
first place among the Bishops of France who, during the course of the 
terrible war, have proved themselves Leaders and Pastors in every 
sense of the word. No one is ignorant today of the name and works of 
the Bishop of Chalons. But the Bishop does not let us forget the bril- 
liant, sagacious and original educator that he formerly was and will 
always remain. Monseigneur Tissier knows the soul and the character 
of the young man, what cord to vibrate in order to elevate him ever 
higher toward an ideal always more beautiful, more noble, more 
delicate. To cite only one chapter, read the one entitled “The Spirit of 
Sacrifice,” or the chapter added to this book, “The Spirit of Patriot- 
ism,” the service of the Fatherland after the War, and you will fully 
admire with us this beautiful book which is a splendid achievement. 

En Marge Des Combats, by Gabriel Joly, is a Novena of Thanks- 
giving in honor of our Lady of Lourdes. 

Vers la Victoire is a volume made up of sermons and pastoral 
letters which Monseigneur Julien, the now Bishop of Arras, pro- 
nounced during the War, first as Arch Priest of Notre Dame, Havre, 
and afterwards as Bishop. These pronouncements have lost their 
timeliness. 

Le Renouveau Catholique: Les Jeunes Pendant La Guerre, by Abbé 
Rouzic, is the second volume in the triptych which the author devotes 
to the renaissance of Catholic life amongst the French youth of today. 
On reading this book one would imagine that all France had suddenly 
become sincerely and devoutly Catholic. It seems overdrawn and is 
without lasting interest except for Frenchmen, yet some of the letters 
written by the boys at the front and reproduced in this volume, are 
worthy of living forever. 

Retraite de Premiére Communion Solennelle, by Chanoine Millot. 
Canon Millot has written much for children. Up to the present he has 
not written a retreat which was specially destined for them. This 
volume fills this gap, and will be very useful for priests and others 
preparing children for their First Communion. In a very well ar- 
ranged appendix preachers will find numerous stories suitable for 
reading to the children in the interval between the exercises. 

Le Prédicateur Des Retraites De Premiére Communion, by two Mis- 
sionaries, is a work on the same order as the above. It contains ten 
different retreats with seven instructions for each one, followed by 
twenty-five instructions for the Great Day. Those who look for fully 
developed sermons will be disappointed in this volume, as the instruc- 
tions are, for the most part, merely outlined—not developed. This 
work is well known in France and has already gone through six 
editions. 

La Novice Parfaite, by Chanoine Emile Thevenot, is a very brief 
work made up of spiritual counsels and canonical legislation for the 
Postulate, Novitiate, and Profession of Sisters with simple vows. 
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Le Christ Vie De L’Ame, by Dom Columba Marmion. The con- 
ferences which compose the present work are the fruit of several years 
of reflection and prayer. They were given in very varied circum- 
stances to very diverse audiences. The first part comprises a general 
exposé of the economy of Divine Providence, wherein the author tries 
to show the plan followed by God, the Father, Son and Holy Ghost to 
make us participate in the Divine Life in Jesus Christ. In the second 
part he shows how the soul can and ought to adapt itself to the 
divine plan and assimmilate the Divine Life brought on earth by 
Christ. Faith in the Divinity of Jesus is the first attitude of the soul 
and baptism the first sacrament. 

He then borrows from St. Paul the fundamental doctrine accord- 
ing to which this sacrament of Christian initiation impresses on the 
entire life of the disciples of Jesus Christ a double meaning: “Death 
to Sin,” and “Life for God.” He then exposes in detail how this double 
character should be found in the entire development of Christian life. 

Most of the conferences contain the matter of several sermons, 
whence the length of some of them. Rather than multiply chapters, 
the Editor has preferred to group around a subject all that relates to it 
in order to safeguard the homogeneity of the ideas. 


GABRIEL BEAUCHESNE, Paris: 


La Parole Educatrice, by Abbé F. Delerue du clergé de Paris, is a 
very timely little work, useful alike for the pastor, the mother and the 
voluntary catechist. It is a cycle of short dogmatic and moral exhor- 
tations which the author preached to the children of his parish pre- 
paring for first Communion. There are very few such works in any 
language, and for this reason the book should have a good sale. 

Les Grand Blessés du Lieutenant Kessler, by M. Albert Boulicaut 
(4 frs. 50), describes the working of a successful agricultural school 
for French soldiers at Sainte Ann d’Auray. Over two hundred and 
fifty pages of the book are devoted to a practical course of agriculture, 
which follows the same lines as the schools of our State Universities. 


i] 








Recent Events. 


The victorious advance of the Bolshevik 

Russia. armies against the Poles continued 

throughout the month, and the Polish 

volunteer army under General Haller has been shattered. The 

Poles have fallen back on Warsaw, where a last desperate defence 

is planned and where a concentration and re-grouping of the 

Polish forces for a great counter-stroke on the entire Warsaw 
front, the centre of the Bolshevik lines, is in process. 

According to late dispatches, bitter fighting is going on north- 
east and east of the capital. The Bolshevik army, despite repeated 
efforts, has failed to get a firm footing on the west bank of the 
river Bug in the region of Brest-Litovsk, though they succeeded 
earlier in the month in capturing the east bank from the forces 
of General Haller. In the northeastern sector the situation is 
more threatening. Russian cavalry has been reported conducting 
raiding operations over a wide territory and drawing closer and 
closer to Warsaw. On the southern front, before Lemberg, the 
battle line is deadlocked and the Russians are unable to make 
progress. 

The present situation at Warsaw is most critical and the fall 
of the capital seems imminent. The Russian plan of campaign, 
which is proving most effective, consists of delivering successive 
blows at different points along the front line, which tend to dis- 
organize the Polish defence, compelling the Polish staff to rush 
reserves to widely separated points. The Bolshevik Northern 
forces have been reénforced heavily and pushed to within striking 
distance of the capital. Russian cavalry, driving westward from 
Przasnysz, has occupied Chor, which is within a day’s riding 
distance of the Warsaw-Danzig Railroad, which is expected to 
be reached either at Miawa or Ciechanow, according to advices 
reaching the French Foreign Office. The Russians are occupying 
a stretch of twenty-four miles of the direct railway line between 
Warsaw and Danzig, and a large force is pushing across the 
Danzig corridor to cut the remaining railroad. 

In the south the activity of the Bolshevik General, Budenny, 
is causing a new danger. Budenny has two alternatives, the suc- 
cess of either of which would prove serious to the Poles. He can 
either push northward between the Bug and Vistula Rivers and 
hamper the concentrations and movements of the Polish reserves, 
or move southwestward and turn the Polish defences on the east 
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Galician rivers, swoop down upon Lemberg, and eventually 
Prezemysl and the line of the San River. 

The Polish forces seem to be in a bad state of disorganiza- 
tion. Every third man of the Polish army of the north is reported 
without shoes, and there is hardly one with complete field equip- 
ment. In one instance the artillery support for three full divi- 
sions of infantry amounted to only fifteen artillery pieces, and 
these were of small calibre. Yet the divisions are in positions 
which are vital to the defence of Warsaw. Rations seldom reach 
the soldiers, so practically they are forced to live off the country 
through which they are fighting. Provisions for the care of the 
wounded are of the most elementary kind. There is still a splen- 
did patriotic spirit in the population, and an heroic effort is being 
made to defend the city; but it is believed it cannot hold out more 
than a few hours after the final attack begins. 

To turn from the military to the diplomatic situation is to 
find an equally tragic cast of affairs, and on which threatens 
even wider and more serious consequences to the world than 
does defeat of the Poles, namely, a complete break between the 
two chief Allies, Great Britain and France. The situation, as de- 
scribed in last month’s notes, was this: that the Allies dispatched 
to the Moscow Government a note demanding the granting of an 
armistice to the Poles on condition that the latter withdrew to 
the boundary lines laid down for them by the Treaty of Versailles. 
On the failure of the Bolshevik Government to grant this armis- 
tice, the Allies declared they would give full assistance to the 
Polish armies. 

The Bolshevik reply to the Allied demand was the suggestion 
of a peace parley between themselves and the Poles, which was 
held at Baranovitchi, but proved a failure. Later a second meet- 
ing was proposed at Minsk, and this has not yet been concluded. 
To the general situation thus created the attitude of the Allies, 
as expressed by the British Premier, who had been conducting 
negotiations for trade resumption with Soviet representatives in 
London, was one of aloofness, the position being taken that the 
Bolsheviki as the victors had the right to impose terms and that 
Poland, who was considered to have acted aggressively and against 
the advice of the Allies, must accept the terms or continue to 
oppose the Bolsheviki alone. In this stand Great Britain was 
joined by Italy, who also was desirous of trade resumption with 
Russia, and apparently also by France. 

At this juncture, however, the French, who from the first 
have been bitterly opposed to anything in the nature of negotia- 
tions with the Soviet and strongly in favor of armed intervention 
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on behalf of the Poles, suddenly and without any indication of a 
change in policy, gave official recognition to General Wrangel, 
the anti-Bolshevik Commander, as chief of the de facto Govern- 
ment in Southern Russia, and decided also to send military aid to 
the Poles. This action of France followed immediately on the 
receipt of a note of the United States Government to the Italian 
Ambassador in Washington declaring America’s unwillingness to 
participate in a proposed general conference at London which, in 
all probability, so the note declared, would involve two results to- 
which America was opposed, namely, recognition of the Bolshevik 
régime, and a settlement of the Russian problem upon a basis of 
the dismemberment of Russia. 

Marshal Foch and the entire French General Staff have been 
placed at the full disposal of General Wrangel, as also have been 
the immense supplies of American and French munitions at the 
railheads and on the dumps of former battlefields. Meanwhile 
General Weygand, head of the French mission to Warsaw, has 
been appointed to supreme command of the Polish armies, and 
the reorganization of the six hundred thousand Polish troops is, 
at present writing, being conducted with feverish haste. Efforts 
are under way to enlist the support of Rumania and Hungary with 
a view to the initiation of a tremendous push, which Marshal 
Foch believes would sweep across Russia from the Black Sea to 
the Baltic and from Finland to Siberia, eradicating Bolshevism 
from the entire country. 

The diplomatic viewpoint of the situation is that an extremely 
serious break in the Franco-British entente cordiale is coolly con- 
templated by the French Foreign Office, which states that France 
will not back down on her intended war plans. French relations 
with Italy also are strained, France charging Italy with the re- 
sponsibility for Poland’s plight, owing to the withdrawal of the 
Italian troops which policed the Allenstein district at the very 
moment when armed resistance was necessary to prevent the Bol- 
shevik Army from cutting the Danzig-Warsaw communications. 

On the British side Premier Lloyd George has given to M. 
Krassin and M. Kameneff, Bolshevik emissaries in London, an 
unequivocal assurance that he will not stand back of the French 
recognition of General Wrangel as the de facto Government in 
Southern Russia. He intends soon to make a public statement 
to that effect, condemning the French movement as gravely im- 
perilling the impending peace between Poland and Russia, inas- 
much as it is likely to mislead the Poles into believing that the 
Allies secretly are bent on an anti-Soviet policy. 

According to recent dispatches dealing with the Russian in- 
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ternal situation, starvation has cast its shadow over the country 
from the Far East to the Finnish frontier—four thousand miles 
of undisputed territory. Everywhere the cry is raised for food 
and clothing, and in consequence there is spreading a spirit of 
revolt which threatens the iron control of the enormous Bolshevik 
military organization. Indeed, the Bolsheviki hold their present 
great power chiefly because of the impression they have created 
that they are fighting a purely defensive war against external 
aggression, with the result that many patriotic men, really hostile 
to Bolshevism, are serving in the Bolshevik armies from pure love 
of country. Coal supplies are virtually exhausted, and the few 
factories still in operation are forced to use wood for fuel. The 
so-called “labor armies” have been found useful only in rough 
work, but fail completely in the more skilled occupations. Lenine 
himself, according to the accepted report in Moscow, admits that 
the Russian people cannot pass through another winter like the 
last and that some relief is an absolute necessity. 


The outstanding event in France during 
France. the past month has been the decision to 
F support General Wrangel, the anti-Bolshe- 
vik Commander in the south of Russia, and also to give military 
aid to the Poles, as described above. A further result of the 
French action in Russian affairs is its attitude toward Germany. 
France, acting alone if necessary, has decided to send a stern 
note to the German Government informing it that France will act 
instantly and vigorously to enforce the Treaty of Versailles in its 
provisions for Eastern Europe as well as for the West, and that 
France can properly take coercive action along the Rhine. The 
French Government is declared to be convinced that Germany is 
plotting with the Soviets to nullify the Polish boundaries created 
by the Allies last year, and is hampering all Allied efforts to aid 
the new Republic during the critical period. 

There is some internal opposition in France to further inter- 
ference with the Russian situation, and according to resolutions 
recently adopted railroad men throughout the country threaten 
to strike if called upon to transport troops to Poland. Indeed, a 
direct appeal by the Soviets to French labor not to permit France 
to make war on Russia has been published in the French Socialist 
press. Louis Frossard, Secretary-General of the French Socialist 
party, has stated that the French workers will fight side by side 
with English labor, who have also declared against interference 
with Russian internal affairs, and thus render the decision of the 
French Government futile. 
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The Senate has adopted a law regulating the price of wheat, 
the rate fixed being one hundred francs a quintal. The law 
carries amendments requiring approval by the Chamber of 
Deputies. The Government expects control of wheat to cease to 
be necessary at the end of the year, but refused to include a pledge 
to this effect in the law. It is intended to continue eighty per 
cent milling and adulteration of flour to avoid heavy importations. 

By a decree which revoked the decree of April 23d forbidding 
the importation of certain articles, the chief American products 
affected by the original decree—automobiles, dental supplies, silk 
goods, cameras and films—will now be permitted to enter the 
country under former conditions. The customs duties will re- 
main the same, automobiles, for example, paying a tax of forty- 
five per cent. 

Turkey, the last Power to remain in a state of war with the 
Entente, signed the Treaty on August 10th and is now officially 
at peace. Serbia and Hedjaz, alone of the nations interested, 
refused to sign. 


The movement against carrying out the 
Germany. Spa undertaking by the German Govern- 
ment to seize arms in unlawful possession 
of civilians, is assuming serious proportions. It has been insti- 
gated by extremists of the Left, who contend that the necessary 
powers the Government is asking the Reichstag to confer upon it 
constitute a disguised “campaign against the proletariat.” These 
opponents having already succeeded in delaying the passage of 
the bill through the Reichstag, recently called their supporters 
into the streets to demonstrate against what they call “the new 
penal servitude law.” One very disquieting feature of this at- 
tempt to sabotage the Spa decisions is that, while the initiative 
came from the Communists, it is backed up by the Independent 
Socialists and the Berlin Trade Union Congress, who for the first 
time have joined forces. 

The German Government, according to late dispatches, is 
awaiting the arrival in Berlin of Wigdor Kopp, Soviet Repre- 
sentative to Germany from Moscow. He is known to be bringing 
important communications, and perhaps history-making decisions 
by the Soviet Government. With his return to Berlin the Russo- 
German relations wili become defined more clearly, with all indi- 
‘ cations pointing to their entering on a distinctly new stage. What 
that stage will be and how much of it will become public will de- 
pend on the conversations between Premier Lloyd George and 
Premier Millerand on the one hand and the attitude of the French 
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toward Germany on the other. In spite of dangers attendant on 
the numerous points of high tension in the last ten days and the 
uncertainties, there is for the first time since the armistice some- 
thing like a feeling of satisfaction in Germany, due to the as- 
surance that her position is strong, is getting stronger daily, and 
that she is still in the European political ring. 

A dispatch to the London Times from Brussels reports the 
arrival in Louvain of the first consignment of ten thousand books 
from Germany, for the Library of Louvain University, in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Peace Treaty. The dispatch adds that 
representatives of the Reparations Commission are searching Ger- 
many for books stolen from Louvain during the War. 

Radical workers of Bolshevik tendencies recently seized con- 
trol of Zittau, Saxony, a city of between twenty-five and thirty 
thousand population, where serious labor troubles have been oc- 
curring. The police withdrew, and a committee of fifteen, com- 
posed of Independent Socialists, Communists and Syndicalists, 
assumed control over the city. The Saxon Government at once 
declared a state of siege in the districts of Zittau and also of 
Lobau, about twenty miles northwest of Zittau. The terrorists 
are reported to be under the leadership of two fugitives from 
justice from the Ruhr region. The German Government hoped 
that the population would help restore order, but at last accounts 
the situation was not very favorable. 

Recent reports from Cologne show a greater increase there of 
business in commercial and trade circles than in the other large 
German cities. This is owing to the business transacted with 
England and Holiand. The Dutch merchants are sending all the 
foodstuffs they can lay hands upon into Germany, which keeps the 
prices very high in their own country and is causing strong pro- 
tests to be made by the working classes in Rotterdam, Amsterdam 
and other cities. The goods are brought from Holland to Dussel- 
dorf and Cologne by freight steamboats. There is considerable 
activity in the factories in Aachen, Dusseldorf and Cologne. The 
people in these centres are paying attention to their business, and 
are more optimistic in regard to the outlook than the Germans 
in Berlin, Hamburg, and Frankfort. 

At the present time, according to an expert English military 
observer, Germany could put a well-equipped army of six hundred 
thousand officers and men into the field if they could be organ- 
ized to fight together. The major part of this force is the army 
of the Baltic and the smaller bodies of troops who have not yet 
been disbanded. The ordinary German workman, however, ac- 
cording to the same authority, seems to have had more than 
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enough of war and soldiering, and desires to live with his family 
and pursue his trade peacefully. The French military leaders 
do not agree with this view in regard to the Germans, and believe 
that they are secretly organizing to avenge their defeat. The 
officers, especially the Prussians of the old régime, would no doubt 
like to do this, as fighting is their trade, but the rank and file, 
according to the English view, would probably refuse to follow 
them into the field. . 

The Germans still have plenty of airplanes, arms and ammu- 
nition. Out of twenty-eight thousand field guns they possessed 
when the armistice was signed, they have destroyed only two 
thousand so far. It is very difficult to get the German Govern- 
ment to carry out the conditions of the Peace Treaty, which de- 
mand that these guns should be destroyed, and that the forts,and 
strategic railways constructed in the course of the War should be 
demolished. The claim is put forth by the Germans that all this 
work would occupy a long time, and would be unproductive and 
expensive to the Government, which has no funds to meet it. 
Judging from the slow manner in which things have been done so 
far, it appears that it will be years before these conditions are 
fulfilled, if ever. 

Pressure by the big agrarian interests has forced the German 
Food Ministry to consent to a sharp advance in the wholesale 
prices for this year’s grain crop. It has been officially announced 
that the price of rye would be 1,400 marks per ton (about $1.19 
a bushel at present exchange rates), while wheat would bring 
1,540 marks and oats 1,350. Then there are extra payments for 
early deliveries, etc., all of which bring the rates up to about fifty 
per cent more than the spring estimates and to more than twice 
as much as last year’s prices. This has brought earnest protests 
from nearly all the German papers, with the exception of the 
organs of the Junkers, as it is noted that the Government’s action 
is calculated to strengthen, rather than to weaken, the vicious 
circle of rising prices and wages, which was shaken some months 
ago by stagnation in the retail trade, but now seems in full swing 
again. - 

The Association of German Cities, in a memorandum sub- 
mitted to the Food Minister, protests against the minimum price 
of twenty-five marks, with a premium of five marks, per “zentner” 
(110 pounds), fixed for the potatoes which the municipalities are 
expected to store up for their inhabitants this fall to insure them 
against a potato famine next winter. It is declared that the cities 
may be caught with large quantities of these potatoes on their 
hands because of the activities of independent traders who may 
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undersell them, if the plan of allowing free trade in potatoes, 
after the municipal supply is put in, be carried out. 

As the result of the boycott declared on beer in wide German 
circles early this season, the Berlin Brewery Association has given 
out a statement to the effect that the brewers were planning to 
increase the malt content of their product and at the same time 
to lower the price. To enable the brewers to keep this promise, 
pressure is to be brought upon the Government to increase the 
allowance of barley for brewing purposes. 

Under a decision made by a board of arbitration the city of 
Leipsic will have to pay 282,000 marks more per month to its 
employees, whose weekly wages are to range from 145 to 230 
marks, according to skill, length of service and age. 

According to the preliminary report of the German National 
Insurance Office, there were 574,840 industrial accidents in Ger- 
many in 1919, resulting in the payment of 204,321,817 marks to 
104,502 persons. In 1918 the number of accidents was 657,277, 
involving the payment of 192,467,301 marks to 107,275 persons. 

In order to purchase the minimum rations necessary to sus- 
tain a family consisting of two adults and two children in Berlin 
during the month of June, it was necessary to spend 295 marks 
weekly, according to data compiled by the director of the Statis- 
ical Bureau of Schoenberg. A single person could keep alive on 
146 marks a week. In June, 1914, the respective figures were 
28.70 and 16.65 marks. 


The Italian attitude toward Soviet Russia 
Italy. was made plain on August 6th in a speech 
to the Chamber of Deputies by Count 
Sforza, Minister of Foreign Affairs. Making a strong plea in favor 
of allowing Russia to develop her Government along her own 
lines without foreign interference, he declared that this formed 
the basis of the Italian policy in admitting a Russian representa- 
tive to Italy and the sending of an Italian emissary to Russia. 
After expressing hope for speedy peace between Russia and 
Poland and an independent Poland in accordance with the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, Count Sforza deprecated the employment either of 
what Premier Clémenceau called “a barbed wire cordon” or of 
the blockade against Russia. He declared the former had failed, 
while the latter gave the Bolsheviki moral advantages which far 
outweighed any material damages they suffered. As a matter of 
fact Italy’s commercial relations with Russia are now in full 
swing, $50,000,000 worth of merchandise and raw material al- 
ready having being exchanged via Trieste. 
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An agreement has finally been reached between Greece and 
Italy on the question of the disposition of the Dodecanese Islands 
that has been holding up the signing of the Peace Treaty with 
Turkey. The agreement provides for the transfer of the twelve 
small islands of the group to Greek sovereignty, and for the post- 
ponement of the plebiscite on the Island of Rhodes for a period 
of from five to fifteen years, to be determined. The agreement 
carries no stipulation concerning the Smyrna district, where the 
Greeks are in charge. 

According to trustworthy reports, Italy is making much more 
rapid progress toward recovery than is commonly supposed and, 
in approaching its problems of reconstruction and readjustment, 
is showing more intelligence and energy than many of the other 
European countries. She has not been free from the uncertainties 
of radical political action, but there is every evidence that these 
are on the decline. Italy’s wealth in hydro-electric especially is 
being developed at a rapid rate. The current for industrial pur- 
poses, while absorbed as quickly as it is produced, is extremely 
cheap, and in a few years it will be abundant. The whole coun- 
try is being interlaced with electric lines. 

On the other hand, grave statements concerning Italy’s food 
situation were recently made in the Chamber by Signor Soleri, 
Food Commissioner. The harvest was disappointing, he reported, 
and despite requisitioning there would be only 12,000,000 instead 
of the 40,000,000 quintals of wheat it had been hoped to obtain. 
To meet the needs of the population, the Commissioner explained, 
Italy would be required to purchase abroad about 30,000,000 
quintals. He added that as Argentina and India had placed em- 
bargoes on wheat exports, it was very doubtful whether Italy 
could obtain her requirements. | 

Italy has decided to abandon Avlona to the Albanians, ac- 
cording to reports printed by the Giornale d’Italia and the Cor- 
riere d’Italia. ‘These newspapers say that an Italo-Albanian 
agreement has virtually been reached on a basis involving, in ad- 
dition to the abandonment of Avlona by the Italians, the imme- 
diate cessation of hostilities, exchange of prisoners, the garrison- 
ing by Italy of certain points constituting the defence of Avlona 
in the event of its being attacked by sea, and recognition by Italy 
of the independence of Albania according to the frontiers estab- 
lished by the Conference of London in 1913. 
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With Our Readers 


HE CATHOLIC WORLD has made an uninterrupted monthly 

appearance since April, 1864. It is one of the oldest of all 
American magazines. 

From the first years of its publication, throughout its history, 
the Paulist Fathers, who publish and edit it, have sought to give 
capable expression, a worthy dress to contemporary Catholic 
thought. Its purpose in the highest sense of the word has been 
missionary. The printed word is the most efficient and effective 
organ of truth. To be the defender and expositor of Catholic 
truth: to show in its expression that it deserves, lends itself 
to, and commands the highest beauty of literary expression has 
been the aim of THE CATHOLIC Wor Lp. 

The cost of its printing and publication have always been com- 
paratively heavy. In view of its high purpose the price of its sub- 
scription has been kept as low as possible. 

Everyone knows that the price of production, of raw material, 
of labor of every kind has advanced rapidly during the past few 
years. Through these years THE CATHOLIC Wor.Lp has borne 
heavy losses in the hope that the conditions of raw paper, of labor, 
of material would grow easier. 

Instead they are growing more exacting. The print paper 
for body and cover has increased over two hundred per cent: 
wages have increased sixty per cent: and this increase has char- 
acterized every department of the business. Indeed, it is almost 
impossible to procure print paper at any cost. Many journals 
have been forced to suspend publication. “The Red Cross Maga- 
zine” has just issued such an announcement. THE CATHOLIC 
Wor.p is therefore compelled to raise its price from three to 
four dollars a year, and from twenty-five cents to forty cents a 
copy. 

Our readers and subscribers will, we feel, appreciate the fact 
that we have postponed doing this for a long time with great loss 
to ourselves. We do it now owing to the conviction that prices 
of production and material will remain where they are and will 
even increase. 

The advance price will take effect with the publication of the 
October, 1920, issue. 

We are grateful for the long continued support of the Catholic 
public of the United States. 
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The need of a Catholic monthly which will give reasoned 
thought and careful expression to the questions of the day is 
more and more evident. The radicalism of the proletariat so 
called may be ignorant and emotional, but at the bottom, or rather 
at the head, it is intellectual: founded upon a false philosophy 
of life, of society, of human responsibility. It postulates neces- 
sarily a denial of religious belief. To meet it we must be intel- 
ligently armed: mentally strengthened, able to defend the philos- 
ophy of the Christian religion, the faith of Holy Church. THe 
CaTHOLIC WorLD will endeavor to continue faithfully on its mis- 
sion: and it feels certain in the future, as in the past, of the gener- 
ous, loyal support of American Catholics. 





N view of centralizing tendencies, we need just now an intensive 
| campaign of education among our people on the real dangers 
that accompany such a movement. Individual responsibility is 
being shirked more nd more habitually. Corporations shirk it: 
labor unions repudiate it: the individual excuses himself from it 
because he concludes he is the servant of forces quite beyond his 
control. The newspapers, the daily mental and emotional food 
of the people, shirk it and claim that they have the absolute right 
to print the news, and the news is what they may interpret as 
such. Our standards are being formed by others—who the 
“others” are we do not know and seldom ask—but in a spineless 
way, we conclude that we must conform. 


* * * * 


HE lack of this conscience is making of us a well-fed indolent 
T people, interested in our immediate surroundings, taking our 
pleasure and our recreation and our reading matter as they come 
to us from the hands of “others,” led and fashioned by a minority, 
who are active, zealous, watchful for the doctrines, the policies, 
which they profess and which bring to them fame or power or 
money—or all three. Indifference, a lax conscience, an easy inter- 
pretation of personal responsibility not only beget weak indi- 
viduals: they beget a weak nation. Recently in an address to 
Catholic women, on the subject of dress, Cardinal Mercier said: 
“No: no: tyranny, no matter where it comes from, is an attack 
upon liberty and liberty was given to man not to suppress virtue, 
but to promote it.” “Collective enthusiasm,” the great prelate de- 
clared, “can never justify any excess.” 


* * * 
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T profits little to say there are many evils in the social body 

that ought to be cured. It profits much to be vigilant and intel- 
ligent. Following the habit of refusing to recognize individual 
responsibility, there follows the other habit of shifting the cure 
and the care to some one else—again not to an individual, be- 
cause we’ve forgotten that moral truth—but to an entity that we 
call the State, and that we delude ourselves into thinking can 
do all things. We have got into the habit of centralizing—let the 
Government do it. Ills grow: evils increase because the individual 
citizen forgets or neglects his duty. Instead of curing the evil 
when it should be cured, he transfers it to a Government, which, 
if it accepts, must accept with all the ills that difficulty has 
already incurred through the neglect of the individual or the 
local body that had it in charge. The individual is negligent, the 
individual defies the law, and an evil results and it is turned over 
to the city government for cure. The individuals of the city 
government grow neglectful and the evil increases. It is then 
handed over to the particular State. The individuals of the State 
government show themselves faithless—and the evil shows itself 
greater, even far reaching, and then it is handed over to the 
national Government. 


* * * * 


HE habit is growing on the American people. Government 

_can do much; centralization has its necessity and its place, 
but the excess of every right thing is evil and the greater the 
excess the greater the evil. Government can do much but it can 
eventually do nothing, unless there is an individual sense of moral 
responsibility, of personal obligation among its citizens. In pro- 
portion as they are weakened, the Government is weakened. And 
unless there is a revival of religious and moral responsibility 
among the individual citizens of our nation, our nation will not 
live. 

* * * * 


HE principle ought to be borne in mind in certain matters that 
T seem altogether political but which, to any one who knows 
the genius of our Government, are fundamentally united with 
the very character of our existence as a free and independent 
people. One of them is the matter of education. Our constitu- 
tion has granted to the people liberty of education: our States, 
when accepting the Union, were guaranteed the right to them- 
selves of the control of their education. 

We have spoken frequently of the dangers from the point 
of view of our national life of the various attempts to federalize 
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education. It would be one of the strongest contributions to 
radicalism that we know of. For if it were opposed to radicalism, 
it would lay the national Government open to the charge that by 
federal control we have tyrannized over the thought of the 
nation: if it were not opposed to radicalism, it would make the 
Federal Government an agent of its own destruction. 


* * * * 


T the recent convention of the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion held in New York, the well-known constitutional author- 
ity, Mr. William D. Guthrie, presented an address on the Federal 
Government and Education, which is of exceptional value. He 
quotes the statement of former Secretary of the Interior, Franklin 
K. Lane, that “federal control of schools would be a curse, because 
the inevitable effect of federal control is to standardize.” And in 
the judgment of the American Council on Education: 

“The power to establish standards would unquestionably be 
the most influential prerogative of a Department of Education. 
Under the Smith-Towner Bill the Department is implicitly given 
this power. Through its ability to withhold appropriations 
unless State plans meet with its approval, the Department can 
establish minimum standards in some of the principal fields of 
educational effort. It is this implied power to coerce through 
shutting off supplies that constitutes in the minds of critics of the 
bill one of its principal dangers. Standards formulated in the 
serene seclusion of Washington may be imposed without debate 
or appeal upon institutions in all parts of the United States. 
Nothing is more likely to foster bureaucratic tendencies.” 


* * * * 


R. GUTHRIE continues: “Interference by Congress in the 

matter of education would gravely challenge the future in- 
tegrity, independence and autonomy of the States. Nothing is 
more essential to the perpetuity of our present system of gov- 
ernment than the federal principle of Nation and State, each 
supreme and independent within its allotted sphere, and the pres- 
ervation to the States of their right to local self-government and 
the actual practice of that right. Our Federal Constitution con- 
templates and assumes the continuance of the States as auton- 
omous, independent, self-governing communities, and this is an 
inseparable incident to the republican form of dual government 
intended to be established by the Founders of the Republic. Such 
a vital principle ought not to be now in any way or degree bar- 
gained away and sacrificed by the States because of a temporary 
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need and crisis, or because of the desire for subsidies of federal 
funds to meet the increased cost of education. The States 
should be jealous of their right to control a matter affecting them 
so vitally, and not experiment with federal control, which under 
federalization would be centred in Washington and readily de- 
velop into the tyranny and irresponsibility of bureaucratic gov- 
ernment... . 

“It is of paramount importance that the American people 
should now appreciate and face the fact that under the decision 
of the Supreme Court upholding the Eighteenth Amendment, 
there is, perhaps, no state function that cannot be usurped by the 
Federal Government under the power to amend the Constitution, 
and that the only protection lies in an informed, patriotic and 
vigilant public opinion. If these questions involving the per- 
petuity of local self-government and the right of each State to 
regulate education within its own borders be submitted to the 
people with adequate explanation and full discussion of the 
merits, the verdict will probably be a wise and just one. Catho- 
lics, for example, have nothing to fear from an informed Prot- 
estant or Jewish public opinion, for patriotic Protestants and 
Jews alike are just as much interested and concerned in pre- 
serving our institutions. The American spirit ought to lead to a 
’ sound, provident and just conclusion. True Americans, who 
understand the real issue, will never barter away the heritage of 
local self-government simply to secure a few millions of federal 
funds in aid of education. Nor will they abdicate their duties 
and responsibilities to their children and the children of their 
neighbors. They will not vote, as I confidently .believe, to transfer 
the education of their children, a matter of as vital concern to 
them as their religion, to a bureaucracy functioning in Wash- 
ington and controlled, it may possibly be, by obscure and irre- 
sponsible politicians. I have no apprehension as to the result, 
if those who believe in our present form of republican govern- 
ment will only practice vigilance, unite and defend their right to 
local self-government, and not allow this great and vital issue to 
go by default. 

‘ “It should, in my judgment, be impressed upon the members 
of the.Catholic Educational Association of the United States that 
the proposed. rationalization of education presents not so much 
a religious or Catholic question as a fundamental political and 
patriotic issue which should be of profound and vital concern 
to every American of whatever denomination—Catholic, Prot- 
estant, or Jew.” 





-— 
AG 
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N THE CaTHOLIc Wor tp for February, 1919, we reviewed briefly 
the Russian Soviet Constitution. Apparently that document 
granted the broadest kind of liberty: made the people absolutely 
free and was the last word in republicanism. It was so greeted 
by many reputable journals in this country and our Government 
was criticized because, as the father of liberty throughout the 
world, it did not approve and support enthusiastically this latest 
endeavor of a people to clothe themselves with the mantle of 
freedom. 

In the summary given in THE CATHOLIC WorLpD, we stated 
that this Constitution far from giving freedom to the Russian peo- 
ple would saddle them with an autocratic and tyrannical govern- 
ment; that the All-Russian Congress could be but a general con- 
vention without the opportunity of deliberative power; that it 
would be “dominated by the Executive Committee in whose hands 
would be all the machinery of government.” We stated further 
that “the numerical strength of this Committee would weaken its 
corporate strength and would place the ruling power in a few, 
strong, active men.” “The necessary checks in truly representa- 
tive government are absolutely lacking, nor is there personal re- 
sponsibility of ,articular members of the government to a real 
legislative body.” 

* * * * 
ERTRAND RUSSELL, one of the most radical men of present- 
day England, went to Russia last June, quite in sympathy 
with Soviet rule, expecting to study an interesting experiment in 
a new form of representative government. This sympathetic 
radical was thoroughly disappointed. He found in Russia that the 
Soviet government had degenerated into just what THE CATHOLIC 
Wor.p had foretold over a year before. The All-Russian Soviet 
Congress is moribund. The Moscow Soviet, nominally supreme in 
Moscow, is, in words of Bertrand Russell, “only a body of electors 
who choose the Executive Committee out of which in turn is 
chosen the Presidium, consisting of nine men, who meet daily 
and have all the power. 

“It is easy for the Government to exercise pressure over the 
election of the Executive Committee and again over the election 
of the Presidium. It must be remembered that effective protest is 
impossible owing to the absolutely complete suppression of free 
speech and free press.” 

Freedom of speech, freedom of the press, are not known. 
It is impossible for the people to express their will. In fact, 
Russell was not able to make any study of the Soviet system, 
because there is no such system: in his own words, it is moribund. 
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If there were a Soviet system, a true liberty of voting, there 
would, in the words of this radical, be no majority of Communists 
in either town or country. 

“No conceivable system of free election would give majorities 
to the Communists in either town or country. Various methods 
are therefore adopted for giving the victory to Government can- 
didates. In the first place, the voting is by show of hands, so 
that all who vote against the Government are marked men. In 
the second place, no candidate who is not a Communist can have 
any printing done, the printing works being all in the hands of 
the State. In the third place, he cannot-address any meeting, 
because the halls all belong to the State. The whole of the press 
is of course official; no independent daily is permitted.” 

“All real power is in the hands of the Communist Party, who 
number about 600,000 in a population of about 120,000,000. I 
never came across a Communist by chance; the people whom I 
met in the streets or in the village, when I could get into con- 
versation with them, almost invariably said they were of no 
party.” 

Of the bureaucracy that makes up the existing government 
among the majority are “young arrivistes, who are enthusiastic 
Bolsheviki because of the material success of Bolshevism. With 
them must be reckoned the army of policemen, spies and secret 
agents, largely inherited from the Tsarist times, who make their 
profit out of the fact that no one can live except by breaking the 
law. This aspect of Bolshevism is exemplified by the Extra- 
ordinary Commission, a body practically independent of the Gov- 
ernment, possessing its own regiments which are better fed than 
the Red Army. This body has the power of imprisoning any 
man or woman without trial on such charges as speculation or 
counter-revolutionary activity. It has shot thousands without 
trial, and though now it has nominally lost the power of inflicting 
the death penalty, it is by no means certain that it has altogether 
lost it in fact. It has spies everywhere, and ordinary mortals live 
in terror of it.” : 

* * * * 
EVIEWING the accepted estimate of Bolshevism held by some 
R of its supporters outside of Russia, Bertrand Russell states: 

“Friends of Russia think of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
as merely a new form of representative government, in which 
only working men and women have votes and the constituencies 
are partly occupational, not geographical. They think that ‘pro- 
letariat’ means ‘proletariat,’ but ‘dictatorship’ does not quite mean 
‘dictatorship.’ This is the opposite of the truth. When a Russian_ 
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Communist speaks of dictatorship, he means the word literally, 
but when he speaks of the proletariat he uses the word in a 
Pickwickian sense. He means the ‘class-conscious’ part of the 
proletariat—i. e., the Communist Party. He includes people by 
no means proletarian (such as Lenine and Chicherin) who have 
the right opinions, and he excludes such wage-earners as have 
not the right opinions, whom he classifies as lackeys of the 
bourgeoisie. 

“Marx has taught that communism is fatally predestined to 
come about; this fits in with the Oriental traits in the Russian 
character and produces a state of mind not unlike that of the 
early successors of Mohammed. Opposition is crushed without 
mercy, and without shrinking from the methods of the Tsarist 
police, many of whom are still employed at their old work. 
Since all evils are due to private property, the evils of the Bolshe- 
vist régime, while it has to fight private property, will auto- 
matically cease as soon as it has succeeded. 

“Bolshevism is internally aristocratic and externally militant. 
The Comnuunists have all the good and bad traits of an aristocracy 
which is young and vital. They are courageous, energetic, capable 
of command, always ready to serve the state; on the other hand, 
they are dictatorial, lacking in ordinary consideration for the 
plebs, such as their servants, whom they overwork, or the people 
in the streets, Whose lives they endanger by extraordinarily reck- 
less motoring. They are practically the sole possessors of power, 
and they enjoy innumerable advantages in consequence. Most 
of them, though far from luxurious, have better food than other 
people. Only people of some political importance can obtain 
motor cars or telephones. Permits for railway journeys, for 
making purchases at the Soviet stores (where prices are about 
one-fiftieth of what they are in the market), for going to the 
theatre, and so on, are of course easier to obtain for the friends 
of those in power than for ordinary mortals. In a thousand ways 
the Communists have a life which is happier than that of the 
rest of the community. Above all, they are less exposed to the 
unwelcome attentions of the police and the Extraordinary Com- 
mission. 

“The Communist theory of international affairs is exceed- 
ingly simple. The revolution foretold by Marx, which is to abolish 
capitalism throughout the world, happened to begin in Russia, 
though Marxian theory would seem to demand that it should 
begin in America. In countries where the revolution has not yet 
broken out, the sole duty of a Communist is to hasten its advent. 
Agreements with capitalist states can only be makeshifts, and 
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can never amount on either side to a sincere peace. No real good 
can come to any country without a bloody revolution; English 
labor men may fancy that a peaceful evolution is possible, but 
they will find their mistake.” 
* * * 
HE recent note of our own Government to the Italian Govern- 

ment on the Russian-Polish situation reviews the friendship 
of the United States for Russia, its sympathy with its national 
aspirations for freedom, and adds that for these very reasons we 
held its present government unrepresentative “whose only sanc- 
tion is brute force.” The note continues; and we reprint this 
lengthy extract, because it is vitally necessary that every American 
bring home to himself what Bolshevism is: what it means, and 
combat it whenever and wherever found: 

“That the present rulers of Russia do not rule by the will or 
the consent of any considerable proportion of the Russian people 
is an incontestable fact. Although nearly two and a half years 
have passed since they seized the machinery of government, 
promising to protect the Constituent Assembly against alleged 
conspiracies against it, they have not yet permitted anything in 
the nature of a popular election. At the moment when the work 
of creating a popular representative government, based upon uni- 
versal suffrage, was nearing completion the Bolsheviki, although 
in number an inconsiderable minority of the people, by force and 
cunning seized the powers and machinery of government, and 
have continued to use them with savage oppression to maintain 
themselves in power. 

“Without any desire to interfere in the internal affairs of the 
Russian people, or to suggest what kind of government they 
should have, the Government of the United States does express 
the hope that they will soon find a way to set up a government 
representing their free will and purpose. When that time comes 
the United States will consider the measures of practical assist- 
ance which can be taken to promote the restoration of Russia, 
provided Russia has not taken itself wholly out of the pale of the 
friendly interest of other nations by the pillage and oppression of 
the Poles. 

“It is not possible for the Government of the United States 
to recognize the present rulers of Russia as a Government with 
which the relations common to friendly governments can be 
maintained. This conviction has nothing to do with any par- 
ticular political or social structure which the Russian people 
themselves may see fit to embrace. It rests upon a wholly differ- 
ent set of facts. These facts, which none disputes, have convinced 
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the Government of the United States, against its will, that-the 
existing régime in Russia is based upon the negation of every 
principle of honor and good faith, and every usage and convention, 
underlying the whole structure of international law, the nega- 
tion, in short, of every principle upon which it is possible to base 
harmonious and trustful relations, whether of nations or of indi- 
viduals. 

“The responsible leaders of the régime have frequently and 
openly boasted that they are willing to sign agreements and 
undertakings with foreign powers while not having the slightest 
intention of observing such undertakings or carrying out such 
agreements. This attitude of disregard of obligations voluntarily 
entered into, they base upon the theory that no compact or agree- 
ment made with a non-Bolshevist government can have any moral 
force for them. They have not only avowed this as a doctrine, 
but have exemplified it in practice. 

“Indeed, upon numerous occasions the responsible spokes- 
men of this power, and its official agencies, have declared that it 
is their understanding that the very existence of Bolshevism in 
Russia, the maintenance of their own rule, depends, and must 
continue to depend, upon the occurrence of revolutions in all 
other great civilized nations, including the United States, which 
will overthrow and destroy their governments and set up Bol- 
shevist rule in their stead. They have made it quite plain that 
they intend to use every means, including, of course, diplomatic 
agencies, to promote such revolutionary movements in other 
countries. 

“It is true that they have in various ways expressed their 
willingness to give ‘assurances,’ and ‘guarantees’ that they will 
not abuse the privileges and immunities of diplomatic agencies 
by using them for this purpose. In view of their own declarations, 
already referred to, such assurances and guarantees cannot be 
very seriously regarded. 

“Moreover, it is within the knowledge of the Government of 
the United States that the Bolshevist Government is itself subject 
to the control of a political faction with extensive international 
ramifications through the Third Internationale, and that this 
body, which is heavily subsidized by the Bolshevist. Government 
from the public revenues of Russia, has for its openly avowed aim 
the promotion of Bolshevist revolutions throughout the world. 
The leaders of the Bolsheviki have boasted that their promises of 
non-interference with other nations would in no wise bind the 
agents of this body. 

“There is no room for reasonable doubt that such agents 
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would receive the support and protection of any diplomatic 
agencies the Bolsheviki might have in other countries. Inevitably, 
therefore, the diplomatic service of the Bolshevist Government 
would become a channel for intrigues and the propaganda of 
revolt against the institutions and laws of countries, with which 
it was at peace, which would be an abuse of friendship to which 
enlightened Governments cannot subject themselves. 

“In the view of this Government, there cannot be any common 
ground upon which it can stand with a power whose conceptions 
of international relations are so entirely alien to its own, so 
utterly repugnant to its moral sense. There can be no mutual 
confidence or trust, no respect even, if pledges are to be given 
and agreements made with a cynical repudiation of their obliga- 
tions already in the mind of one of the parties. We cannot recog- 
nize, hold official relations with, or give friendly reception to the 
agents of a Government which is determined and bound to con- 
spire against our institutions; whose diplomats will be the agi- 
tators of dangerous revolt; whose spokesmen say that they sign 
agreements with no intention of keeping them.” 


—— 
ie 





HE fact that the English Government fails to govern Ireland 
and why the Irish people have set up their own republican 
government, has been made still more evident by the passing of 
the so-called Irish Force Bill. No wonder that Mr. Carlisle, a 
Belfast Irishman, declared before the House of Lords, as they also 
were about to pass it: “My lords, if you pass this bill, you may 
kill England, not Ireland.” The text of the bill is as follows: 

“(1) Where it appears to His Majesty in Council that owing 
to the existence of a state of disorder in Ireland the ordinary law 
is inadequate for the prevention and punishment of crime or the 
maintenance of order, His Majesty in Council may issue regula- 
tions under the Defence of the Realm consolidation act, 1914 
(hereinafter referred to as the principal act), for securing the 
restoration and maintenance of order in Ireland and as to the 
powers and duties for that purpose of the Lord Lieutenant and 
the Chief Secretary and of members of His Majesty’s forces and 
other persons acting in His Majesty’s behalf, and in particular 
regulations for the special purpose hereinafter mentioned. 

“(2) The provisions of the principal act with respect to the 
trial by courts-martial or courts of summary jurisdiction and 
punishment of persons committing offences against the Defence of 
the Realm regulations, shall extend to the trial and punishment of 
persons who have committed crime in Irelaad whether before or 
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after the passing of this act, including persons committed for trial 
against whom indictments have been found, so, however, that: 

“(A) Any crime when so tried shall be punishable with the 
punishment assigned to the crime by statute or common law. 

“(B) A court-martial when trying a person charged with a 
crime punishable by death shall include as a member of the court 
one person (who need not be an officer) nominated by the Lord 
Lieutenant, being a person certified by the Lord Chancellor ‘of 
Ireland or the Lord Chief Justice of England to be a person of 
legal knowledge and experience, and regulations under the prin- 
cipal act may be made accordingly. 

“(3) Regulations so made may also: 

(A) Provide that a court of summary jurisdiction when 
trying a person charged with a crime or with an offence against 
the regulations when hearing and determining any application 
with respect to a recognizance shall, except in the Dublin metro- 
politan police district, be constituted of two or more resident 
magistrates, and that a court of quarter sessions when hearing 
and determining an appeal against a conviction of a court of 
summary jurisdiction for any such crime or offence shall be con- 
stituted of the recorder or county judge sitting alone. 

“(B) Confer on a court-martial the powers and jurisdiction 
exercisable by justices or any other civil court for binding persons 
“ to keep the peace or be of good behavior for estreating the en- 
forcing recognizance and for compelling persons to give evidence 
and to produce documents before the court. 

“(C) Confer on persons authorized to summon witnesses 
before a court-martial the power of issuing warrants for com- 
pelling persons to attend as witnesses, and any warrant so issued 
shall have the like effect and be executed in the like manner as if 
issued by a.justice of court of summary jurisdiction having juris- 
diction in the place in which it is executed or sought to be exe- 
cuted. 

“(D) Authorize the imposition by courts-martial of fines in 
addition to or in substitution for any other punishments for of- 
fences against the regulations, as well as for crimes, and pro- 
viding for the manner in which such fines are to be enforced. 

“(E) Authorize the conveyance to and detention in any of 
His Majesty’s prisons in any part of the United Kingdom of any 
persons upon whom a sentence of imprisonment has been passed 
in Ireland, whether before or after the passing of this act. 

“(F) Provide for any of the duties of a coroner or any 
coroner’s jury being performed by a court of inquiry constituted 
under the army act instead of by the coroner and jury. 


an. 
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“(G) Provide that where the court house or other building 
in which any court has been usually held is destroyed or rendered 
unfit for the purpose, the court may be.held in such other court 
house or building as may be designated by the Lord Lieutenant. 

“(H) Authorize the trial without jury of any action, counter 
claim, civil bill, issue, cause or matter in the high court or a 
county court in Ireland which, apart from this provision, would 
be triable with a jury. 

“(I) Provide for the retention of sums payable to any local 
authority from the local taxation (Ireland) account or from any 
Parliamentary grant or from any fund administered by any Gov- 
ernment department or public body where the local authority 
has in any respect refused or failed to perform its duties, or for 
the purpose of discharging amounts awarded against the local 
authority in respect of compensation for criminal injuries or 
either liabilities of the local authorities and for the application of 
the sums so retained in or toward the purpose aforesaid. 

“(4) Any such regulation may apply either generally to 
the whole of Ireland or to any party thereof and may be issued 
at any time, whether before or after the termination of the present 
war, and the principal act shall continue in force as far as may 
be necessary for that purpose, and the regulations may contain 
such incidental, supplemental, and consequential provisions as 
may be necessary for carrying out the purposes of this act and 
shall have effect as if enacted in this act. 

(5) In this act, unless the context otherwise requires, the 
expression ‘crime’ means any treason, felony, misdemeanor or 
other offence punishable, whether by indictment or, on summary 
conviction, by imprisonment, or by any greater punishment, and 
other offences against the Defence of the Realm regulations. The 
expression ‘persons committed for trial’ shall include a person 
who has entered into recognizance conditions to appear and plead 

‘to an indictment, or to take his trial upon any criminal charge, 
or who has been committed to prison, there to await his trial for 
any crime.” 


— 
—— 





HE Report of The Society of the Propagation of the Faith shows 
that, in 1919, $1,471,648.53 was collected in this country. This 
gives American Catholics first place in the list of contribvtors. 
France, which so long held the lead, is now second. All honor 
to her that, despite her financial exhaustion, she still ably supports 
Foreign Missions. The total amount collected in the world last 
year was about eight millions of francs. But as rates of exchange 
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differ in every country, and vary all the time, it is impossible to 
obtain a correct idea of the relative contributions of each country. 

The letter from the Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda to Mon- 
signor Fréri will be gratifying reading for the American con- 
tributors to this “pre-eminently Catholic work :” 


“RIGHT REVEREND MONSIGNOR: 

“The report of the receipts of the American Branch of the Propa- 
gation of the Faith in 1919 you have sent me has been a source of great 
consolation. I admire the success obtained by your organization, 
which is certainly favored with the blessings of Heaven. Even before 
the Holy Father raised His august voice in behalf of the missions 
through the Encyclical Letter ‘Maximum Illud,’ American Catholics 
understood that your Society was in need of more generous assistance; 
they gave it willingly, showing thereby their appreciation of this pre- 
eminently Catholic work and placing themselves at the head of its 
supporters. 

“Accept for yourself, your co-workers, associates and benefactors 
my sincere thanks for the help given to the missions, and my best 
wishes that the sacrifices made for the diffusion of our Holy Faith be 
rewarded by Heaven’s choicest blessings. I ask Our Lord to give you 
the means to continue and develop more and more The Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith. 

“G. CARDINAL VAN Rossum.” 


_—— 
—_ 





T is surprisingly strange that Bertrand Russell should state that 

the cultivation of art and belief in the Catholic faith are incom- 
patible. Shortly after meeting with that surprise, we read the 
words of a French poilu, who, because of his artistic ability, was 
taken from the front trenches and directed to put into lasting 
form his idea of the faithful soldier. This same poilu sculptor, 
M. Peyre, has recently visited New York. Passing down Fifth 
Avenue and beholding St. Patrick’s Cathedral, he said: “It’s a 
Gothic church inspired by the beautiful Gothic cathedrals of 
France. In the Gothic cathedrals of the Middle Ages, the brick- 
layers, the carpenters, the stone workers, the architect, all these 
had faith, and their churches bespoke that faith. That’s why 
these works are capable of giving so much inspiration.” 


a> 
i 





E have been eager for the past few months to summarize in 

these pages the proceedings of the French Government and 

the Vatican with regard to a renewal of diplomatic relations. The 

difficulties and delays are known to our readers through the items 

in the daily press. When a definite result is reached, THE 
CATHOLIC WoRLD will treat of it at length. 
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